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Frame Buddey 


Like all Larro Mashes, 
Larro Growing Mash con- 
tains the correct amount of 
dried buttermilk, minerals, 
vitamins. Its ingredients 
are clean, safe, wholesome 
—no fillers or rubbish of 
any kind. Its uniformity is 
assured by exclusive stand- 
ardizing processes used in 
no other feed plant. The 
results secured bythousands 
of feeders prove that it is 
in every way the ideal feed 
for the growing bird. Feed 
it together with LarroGrow- 
ing Grains following the 


directions printed on the 
Larro Growing Mash sack. 














TE Bigertowiged Sion goal you try hardest to reach in 
raising pullets—is made easy with Larro Growing 
Mash. The weight, the size, the big bone, the width 
across the back, and the depth of body which prevails 
in Larro-raised pullets isevidenceofthegreater‘‘capacity” 
always developed by that wonderful bone and body 
frame builder, Larro Growing Mash. 


Larro-raised pullets have that vigor, vitality and stamina 
that enable them to stand up under the strain of long, 
continuous laying. 


It takes only eight pounds of Larro Growing Mash to 
build the necessary bone and body frame into your 
pullet—to give her that capacity which means heavy 
and consistent egg production and profit. 


Think of it! Just a few cents’ worth of this high quality 
growing mash will do the job. You can’t afford to take 


know that Larro Growing Mash will get the results in 
quick, safe and substantial growth. It is profit over the 
feed bill you’re looking for and Larro Growing Mash 


@ gives it in abundance. 


Ask your Larro dealer to send you a trial order of 
Larro Growing Mash. If you don’t know who sellsit, 
write The Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 





Chick Starter Chick Grains 
Growing Mash Growing Grains 
Egg Mash Scratch Grains 
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chances with home mixes and cheap rations when you | 
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I See By She Ads 





RECKON everbody is wantin’ to 
know how I'm sanaiee out with that 
crazy fool hand I hired. Anyhow them as 
don't want to know is out of luck be- 
cause I ain't been 

thinkin’ about noth- 

in’ else and I don’t 


could write 
about nothin’ else. 

Well I don’t know 
myself how I’m com- 
in’ out but the hired 
man is fired. What’s 
goin’ to happen next 
I don’t know. I 
went to see my law- 
yer today like he 
said. Now what 
first thing he said? 


BILL CASPER 


you made a terrible mis- 
signed such a contract,” 


“Mr. Casper, 
when you 
says he. 

“IT reckon I know it,” says I. “What 
to do to get out of it?” 
“You have entered into a contract im- 
savs he. 
“but what am I goin’ 


“T know,” says I, 


to do?” 


“Tf this contract is allowed to run it 
will be only a short time until your funds 
will be exhausted, your property will be 
taken, and even then when everything you 
have has been taken, you will not even 
have started on the tremendous sums in- 
volved in the payments of the last few 
weeks,” says he. “Yes, Mr. Casper, that 
contract is grossly one-sided, extortion- 
ate, and unconscionable on the face of it. 
Tt’s impossible, sir, impossible.” 

By that time I was gettin’ hot under the 
collar, him settin’ there and tellin’ me 
what I been knowin’ for weeks. “Now 
see here,” says I, “don’t you reckon I 
know all them things you been tellin’ me? 
What vou reckon’s took my taste for 
et for weeks? 
Vhat you reckon’s been keepin’ me awake 
nights? I didn’t come here and hire you 
what I already knowed. I 


How am I 
with this 


thing. Now I want to know. 
goin’ to get out of this deal 
man ?” 
“Fire him,” 
“What?” 


my chair. 


says he. 


savs I, nearly jumpin’ out of 

“Fire him,” says he. “Tell him he’s 
through and needn't come back no more.” 

“Yeh 

“If he says 
me,” says he. 

“Yeh? Then what?” says I. 

“T'll tend to the rest,” savs he. “You 
got yourself into an awful hole, Mr. Cas- 
per, but we are goin’ to get vou out all 
You go home now, eat a square 


?” savs I. “Then what?” 


anything tell him to see 


good night's rest, and quit 
worrying.” 

Well, I wasn't satisfied but I went 
straight home. I didn’t stop till I found 
that hired hand. 

“Here’s vour wages,” 
the money. “Go buy vy 


says I, givin’ him 
urself a stick of 


candy. You've lost your fine job.” 

“What you mean?” says he. 

“T mean vou ain't workin’ here no 
more,” says I. 

“You seem to forget I got a contract 
to work here,” says he. 

“T ain't forgot nothin’,” savs I. “If 


you ain't satisfied go see my lawyer.” 


“T will have my attorney file suit for 
the completion of the contract,” says he 
in that slick tongue of his. 
“See my lawyer,” says I. 
Well, maybe I'm in it sure enough now. 
gets me in a lawsuit won't 
Well I don’t see how I could 
be in it much worse than I was. Anyhow 
fellow ain't workin’. 

I wonder how that lawyer's goin’ to get 
me out of this thing? I wish he had told 
me more about it. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


| our marvelous offers before buy 


| ires Lamps, horns, perme rts, equip- 
ment, and repairs at balf usuai price. 
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COSTS LESS THAN SAVE MONEY. Get; 
— fing direct from 


WOOD SHINGLES 
ctory, and keep iy 


own pocket the profit others would get 
kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Re 
and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles 
ire Fencing. All sold direct to you at 
saving prices. Freight paid. Best quality. 


to nail on. 
WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for Big Free 
FREE SAMPLES Se peg S and money saving 
prices. You will be pleased a 
delighted with the fine quality and 
rite to-day—while prices are low. 





l price 
Address, 








Dept. P-6, Raleigh, N. C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct from Factor 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK eae 


Post Office...... ..... 
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RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO. ™ 











We Want a Man 
of Good Reputation 
in Your County 


Many of our representatives are buying 
with the 
money they make by selling us their spare 


automobiles, homes, radios, etc., 


time. The business is easy, digni- 
fied and profitable. We furnish 
complete outfit absolutely Free. 
Write today. 






UNIVERSAL 
MONUMENT CO. 


Dept. D-{, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Kill All Flies! 


Placed anywhere, DAIS es 


kills aii flies. 
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HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn 
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Insist upon 





THEY SPREAD 


KILLER attracts and 
sick clean, peememnen tel convenient and 


can’t spill or tip over; 
will not sci] or injure 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your Teale 





Seitect ider Ag 44 Styles, anted and 


sizes of Mead Bicycles. Ride and exhibit 
sample RANGER and make money. 


Factory to Rider : ©: shiv,0° 


30 
Days’ Free Trial, direct from f FACTORY. Get 


Cc Write us 
pe ad a. ore ao! Y tos free ees lotaleg 
















EVERGREENS. 
SOSES, _SHADE AND 
rite for our 1logue 


SALESMEN WANTED—ssh for. detail 
HOWARD- HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, 


FLOWERING 





SHRUBS, 
FRUIT TREES. 


Hickory, N. C. 














| Frick Threshers 


Will Satisfy 
Your Customers 


a Frick Thresher 


Recause, in 
] is obtained by 








Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220- 23 Lincoln St. 














Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St. S.W- | 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 
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“Give Me Two Pounds of Coffee, Joe” 


It Costs Money to Be Poor—Better Get on a Cash Basis as Soon as You Can 


NE November afternoon a farmer strode leis- 

urely into a store in southern Oklahoma and 

tossed a book of coupons on the counter. ‘ Give 
me two pounds of coffee, Joe,” he ordered. The pro- 
prietor weighed out the proper amount, handed the 
package to the customer, and tore from the book one 
dollar’s worth of coupons. 

“Sold my last bale of cotton this morning,” said the 
farmer, “and I might as well settle up right now. If 
there’s anything left of the coupons, I'll take it in 
Prince Albert.” 

The merchant went to his desk and returned with 
the note the farmer had given the preceding spring. It 
was a note for $300, in return for which the merchant 
had provided coupons to the value of $270. 

While the debt was being settled, another grower 
came in and bought two pounds of coffee for 80 cents 
in cash. 

A stranger who was there, observing the use of cou- 
pons and the discount price which was given to the man 
who paid cash, was curious to know more. He asked 
a number of questions about the cash and time prices 
of the articles on sale. He found, for example, that 
with cash in hand he could have bought a bag of flour 
listed at $2.50 for $2.25. For $6.50 in cash, he could 
have bought a can of lard valued at $8.50. The cash 
price of a pair of overalls was $1.75, the time price 
was $2, and so on. The following was the exact list 
of cash and time prices he obtained, together with the 
percentage by which the time price exceeded the cash 
price :— 

Percentage of 
Time Price 


Article Time Price Cash Price 
SE AS la Seer 50 $2.25 
EE esis, ok tye eabatacioe 8.50 6.50 3 
EE Si voccceiesawientos 90 65 38 
Eee enh 50 40 23 
excep + anistome an. eee ask 5.50 4.25 29 
| Re ee ee ae 3.50 3.00 17 
ER. sk epina a vena 2.00 1.75 14 
A RRR alates 3.00 2.50 20 
ERNE Re Re 4.75 4.00 19 
MAPACN Wikre ....ccccccee. 7.50 6.00 25 


The stranger then added up the percentages in the 
final column, divided by 10, and found that the time 
Price of these goods was about 24 per cent above the 
cash price. Farmers who spent much on flour and 
commodities with low time prices and little on lard, 
meal, and other goods with high time prices would, of 
course pay less than the average for their merchant 


credit. 


2 ; 
The Stranger Makes Farmer’s Acquaintance 
T CHANCED that the next day on his way into town, 
the observing stranger, Mr. Keen, met the farmer 
who had paid his debt the previous afternoon. 

“How are you?” he greeted him. 

“Pretty well, I guess, what’s left of 
me,” said the man, with a_ friendly 
grin. “How’s yourself?” 

Mr. Keen took advantage of the op- 
Portunity to stop for a bit and get ac- 
(uainted. Soon the conversation turn- 
ed to the transactions at the store. 

“T noticed you had a book of cou- 
Pons yesterday,” said Keen, “and I 
hever saw them used before. Is it just 
4 way of reducing the amount of book- 
keeping >” 

“Why, man, you have to pay right 
smart for those coupons,” was the em- 
Phatic retort. “When you make out 
your note for $100 you only get $90 
Worth of coupons.” 

Mr. Keen whistled. “How much in 
Coupons did you pay for that two 
Pounds of coffee you got yesterday ?” 


ght asked. 


Over Cash Price 


By ARTHUR N. MOORE 


Division of Agricultural Finance, U. S.. D. A. 


“One dollar.” 

“Do you know how much you could have bought 
that for, spot cash?” 

“Well, I guess I could have had it for less.” 

“For exactly 80 cents,” said Mr. Keen. “Did you 
ever stop to figure out how much interest you paid 
on that coffee?” 

“Can’t say that I have.” The farmer seemed inter- 
ested. “Looks like I was paying 20 cents on the dollar 
for that coffee.” 

“No,” Keen corrected him, “you paid 20 cents extra 
for 80 cents worth. That’s the same as 25 cents on 
the dollar. But besides that you paid a premium on 
the coupons. How much premium would have to pay 
for a dollar of coupons ?” 

The farmer scratched his head. “That's one too 
many for me,” he admitted. “I’m no hand at arith- 
metic.” 

“Well,” Keen continued, “you said you paid $100 for 
$90 worth of coupons, or a $10 premium. That means 
about 11 cents for $1 of coupons or for 80 cents worth 
of coffee. So you see you paid 20 cents in time price 
plus 11 cents for coupons or a total of 31 cents in order 
to get 80 cents worth of coffee. Thirty-one cents in 80 
is the same as about 39 cents on the dollar.” 

“Well,” was the dazed reply, “I had no idea I was 
paying 39 per cent interest.” 


Mr. Farmer Paying 78 Per Cent Interest! 
“EF EVERYTHING you bought on time cost as 
much as coffee,” said Mr. Keen, “and the average 
cost is probably not far from that, you would be 
paying a lot more than 39 per cent. The rate of in 
terest would be 39 per cent if you used the credit for 
a whole year. But you didn’t. When did you begin to 
buy stuff on credit at the store last spring ?” 
“About the middle of February.” 
“All right. 
“About the middle of August.” 


When did you stop buying on time?” 


“T see. Then the average month was May. You 
paid, your bill yesterday, November 15. From May 
to November is about six months. So you paid a flat 
39 per cent for half a year’s credit, which is the same 
as 78 per cent for a whole year.” 

The farmer tried to conceal his amazement. He 
began to picture himself telling the world about this 
new grievance, and muttered something about high- 
way robbery. 





COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Before they parted” company Mr. Keen warned his 
new friend not to put all the blame for these high in- 
terest charges upon the local merchants. “You know 
yourself,” he said, “that there are some farmers every 
year who do not pay their debts at the stores. When 
the cotton crop is short or the price is low there are 
many farmers who cannot pay when the notes come 
due. Some of them never pay. Most of the merchants 
I have talked to would be glad to do business on a 
cash basis were it not for the demands of their cus- 
tomers for credit, and the reason is that their losses 
and expenses are heavy. <A few losses will wipe out 
many profits.” 

The farmer was impressed but not convinced. ‘“May- 
be so,”” he retorted, “but I’ve lived 20 years in this town 
and I’ve paid up every cent I ever owed. It isn’t right 
that I should pay as much interest as Bill Jones there. 
Why, his mother-in-law told me he never paid that 
$500 he owed two years ago. And he’s only been here 
three years next Christmas.” 

“You're absolutely right, my friend,” said Keen, 
“and that’s one big trouble with the system. The mer- 
chants have to charge their steady and reliable cus- 
tomers enough to pay for the losses on their poor cus- 
tomers. It isn’t fair to the good customers, but if they 
don’t know what is happening and don’t try to do any- 
thing about it, how can we expect anything different?” 


“That's so,” was the thoughtful reply. 
Bank Credit Would Beat Store Credit 


HE next day the two men met again. 
had been turning over in his mind 


Keen had said. 


The farmer 
what Mr. 


“T have been thinking,” said he to the visitor, “that 
a man ought to be able to borrow money in this coun- 
try for 10 per cent. That's all I ever paid at the bank. 
Why, I borrowed $150 from the First National this 
year to buy a mule.” 

“Why didn’t you borrow another $200 or $300 from 
the bank and pay cash for supplies at the store?” asked 
Mr. Keen. 

“Never tried. Didn’t see the use before either. Don’t 
believe the bank would loan me that much.” 

“You see now that it would pay to try, don’t you? 
Your bill for supplies was $300 this year. The in- 
terest charge we figured to be $84. If you had bor- 
rowed $216 more than you did at the bank for nine 
months and paid cash at the store, the interest on it 
would have been only $16, a saving of nearly $70.” 

“Yes, but I don’t think I could get that much from 
the bank. I know some fellows that couldn't get any- 
thing from the bank.” 

“It looks to me,” said Keen, “as 
though the bank would be willing to 
lend you more if you borrowed leas 
from the store. 3ut suppose you 
couldn’t borrow cash from anybody. 
Don't you think you might learn to 
get along with less store credit than 
you now use? T[ know a neighbor of 
yours who doesn’t borrow cash from 
anybody. Why don’t you talk to him 
and find out how he does it? I’m ina 
hurry now, but I'd like to hear what 
this fellow tells you.” 


A Neighbor Points Out a Thing 
or Two 

FTER thinking it over the farmer 
decided to accept the suggestion. 

He knew his neighbor pretty well 

and was on friendly terms with him. 
One day when they were working on 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Truth About the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


Ti recent discovery of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in Florida, and its reported discovery at other 
points to which Florida fruit had been shipped, 
has caused serious alarm to growers of fruits and 
vegetables. For many years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has maintained a very strict quar- 
antine against this pest. Just how it got into Florida 
no one knows definitely, but it is believed that it may 
have come in from the West Indies in packing mate- 
rials used for liquor shipments by bootleggers. The 
important thing now, however, is not how it got here, 
but how to get it out, and that is what state and Fed- 
eral governments, backed by enormous appropriations, 
are now bending every effort to accomplish. 


The Mediterranean fruit fly is very destructive to 
practically all kinds of fruits and vegetables, except 
pineapple and watermelon. It has also been known to 
damage cotton. As an enemy of fruits and vegetables, 
in sections where climatic conditions favor it, it can 
do as much harm to fruits and vegetables as the boll 
weevil does to cotton. Whether or not the state and 
Federal governments will succeed in completely de- 
stroying this pest, or whether we shall have to contend 
with it for years to come, will be determined in a few 
months, because if utter destruction is not brought 
about in a comparatively short time, we shall probably 
have it as a permanent enemy to be fought as we have 
been fighting San Jose scale, boll weevil, and bean 
beetle. 

This fly, while it attacks almost all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, seems to prefer oranges, grapefruit, and 
peaches. It is only about three-fourths the size of an 
ordinary. house fly, which it resembles very much. Its 
body is a brown color, but with some yellow and black 
mixed in. One of its characteristics, which enables 
one easily to differentiate between it and the ordinary 
house fly, is that when it is at rest on an object, the 
Wings are spread out somewhat, with the ends drop- 
ping downward and touching the fruit or vegetable on 
which it is resting. « 

This pest punctures a tiny hole a little bigger than 
that made by a pin point in the fruit or vegetable and 
lays half a dozen or more eggs in this hole. In a few 
days these hatch into small worms or maggots, which 
reach the mature worm stage in ten or twelve days. 
All this while they are feeding on the fruit on the 
inside. At the end of ten to twelve days, each worm 
burrows out of the fruit, drops to the ground or floor, 
and forms around itself a hard cell and goes through 
what is known as the pupa stage, which is usually 
finished in about eighteen to twenty days. From the 
pupa stage emerges another mature fly and so the life 
cycle begins all over again. Thus we see that in a 
little more than thirty days a complete new generation 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly is ready to repeat its 
depredations—and so on ad infinitum. 


If this insect is not completely destroyed soon as a 
result of the heroic action of our state and national 
governments, we may be certain that we have another 
most serious insect pest with which to struggle. For 
a great part of our country, however, there is this im- 
portant limitation: being of tropical or sub-tropical 
origin, it is not likely that this fly will do much dam- 
age in the United States except in the middle and 
lower part of the South, or that portion of California 
which has a climate comparable to the Lower South. 
Any section where the temperature averages 50 degrees 
or under for three to four months in the year, or say 
from December to March, is not likely to be seriously 
harmed. Therefore a line drawn from Fort Worth 
through Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Raleigh, Norfolk, is about the northern limit where 
much damage may probably be expected. The average 
temperature for the four months of December, January, 
February, and March at these points runs as follows :— 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Fort Worth . erent Lait acs, a 45 48 58 
Memphis ...... ere 41 44 52 
Birmingham ede Fak hits 46 45 48 55 
Atlanta .. ; : ea 43 45 52 
Charlotte... - : , ee 41 44 50 
eee : : et 41 43 50 
ES IE Pe 41 43 48 


We conclude therefore that comparatively little dam- 
age may be expected north of a line or just south of 
one drawn through Wilmington, N. C.; Columbia, S. 
C.; Augusta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; and 
Shreveport, La. The Weather Bureau records show 
that the average temperature at each of these points 
runs 50 degrees Fahrenheit or below during December, 
January, and February. Even with this allowance, 
however, the seriousness of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
menace becomes apparent when we recall that south of 





this safety line are found most of Georgia’s peach crop, 
all of the citrus fruits grown in the United States, and 
a larger percentage of the commercial vegetable pro- 
duction of the South. Again, however, we need to 
reflect that conditions just south of the safety line will 
not be relatively bad and will only worsen gradually as 
sub-tropical conditions are approached. 


It is well known that a temperature of 32 degrees 
for two to three weeks will kill all stages of this pest. 
However, four or five days of 32 degrees will not de- 
stroy it. In its immature stages it will be killed in 
fruit that is kept in cold storage for seven weeks at 40 
to 45 degrees temperature. Three weeks of 33 to 40 
degrees temperature will destroy it, as will two weeks 
of 32 to 33 degrees. 

The adult flies cannot lay eggs until four te ten days 
after they emerge from the pupa stage and therefore 
anything that will kill them during this period will act 
as a check. Tests in Hawaii have shown that a poison 
bait spray is quite effective if applied properly and at 
the right time. A spray made up of three pounds 
sugar, four ounces arsenate of lead, and five gallons 
of water will give good results, as does one made up 
of ten pounds brown sugar, 3%4 ounces arsenate of lead, 
five gallons blackstrap molasses, and fifty gallons 
of water. 

There is still hope that this fruit fly may be entirely 
destroyed in Florida, leaving the United States free of 
it as heretofore. If this is not done, the results will 
be serious in our warmer areas, but should not cause 
a general panic among fruit and vegetable growers. 
If the fly remains with us, it will be a serious pest only 
in the Gulf Coast region and a portion of California, 
and even there the resourcefulness of American fruit 
and vegetable growers will probably enable them to 
control it more largely by spraying and other methods 
than has been done ‘n any other country. 


SAM JOHNSON BELIEVES IN CULTIVATING 
PASTURES 


UT of work and loafing are you, Sam?” we 
asked Sam Johnson when he leisurely strolled 
into the office and took a seat before we were 
aware of his presence. 

“Not exactly. I’ve been trying to locate some young 
beef cattle to turn on my pastures and to feed my sur- 
plus grain and hay to this winter.” 


“You are fortunate to have a surplus of pasturage,” 
we observed. “But have you very many acres of land 
poor enough to use as pasture land?” 

We expected this last inquiry to get “a rise’ out of 
Sam, and his answer did not disappoint us. 

“Poor land for pasture? Don’t you know that poor 
land isn’t fit for pasture? That’s what’s the matter 
with some farmers. They try to make pastures on 
land that’s not fit for any crop but pines and it can’t be 
done—not and make a profit. Some of my richest land 
is in pasture right now and I keep about a third of my 
crop land—not counting pines—in pasture for two or 
three years out of five—rotate ’em around, you know. 
Then I’ve got some low rough land and some high 
rough land that I keep in pasture all the time. Got 
Dallis grass, carpet grass, and lespedeza on the moist 
land and Dallis grass, Bermuda, and lespedeza on the 
upland. Got white clover on all of it, and vetch and 
alsike on most of it.” ‘ 

“Do you have trouble keeping weeds out of your 
pastures ?” 

“Well, it’s not so powerful much trouble; but it 
does take some work—a lot of work if you let ’em get 
ahead of you. But it pays as much to cultivate pas- 
tures as it does to cultivate other crops.” 

“What do you cultivate pastures with?” 

“Weeders, of course—weeders to get rid of pasture 
weeds.” 

“Do you use weeders made especially for the pur- 
pose of destroying pasture weeds?” 

“Yeo.” 

“Where do you buy pasture weeders and who makes 
them ?” 

“I raise my best pasture weeders and they are what 
I call the ‘sheep brand.’ They manufacture lambs, 
wool, and mutton out o’ weeds, and I get good prices 
for the finished product—finished product made out of 
weeds! The mowing machine is the next best weeder 
but cows are hard to beat for getting rid of some 
weeds. Another weeder is called a grubbing hoe—use 
it for bushes and sprouts. If you cultivate a new pas- 






ture clean the first year and graze it with both cows 
and sheep, weeds are not so bad except when the land 
is not well drained.” 

Sam Johnson is right. Pastures can be cultivated 
when the weather is bad—when one can’t plow—and on 
an average, and after the first year, one can cultivate 
six or seven acres of pasture at about the cost of culti- 
vating one acre of cotton. Most weeds go out of busi- 


ness when clipped frequently with sheep, cows, and 
mowing machine. 











lina who died just too soon for formal inclusion 
in the group so recognized ‘and honored by the 
State College Extension Service and The Progressive 
Farmer. 


"Tine was one Master Farmer in North Caro- 


We refer to the late R. W. Christian of 
Cumberland County. The work he 
did in ascertaining the crop-varie- 
ties and fertilizer formulas best 
adapted to his section of the state 
is one that other intelligent farm- 
ers, ambitious to serve their fel- 
lows, should be encouraged to 
emulate all over the Carolinas and 
Virginia. 
a 

“In 1915,” said Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters, director of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, the other day, “Mr. Christian 
came to the State College seeking information on the 
soil fertility problems of his 
county. Arrangements were 
made to conduct an experi- 
ment on his farm to find out the plant food needs. He 
took active part in each step of the experiment and 
looked forward with intense interest to its findings. 
The final results not only became the practice of Long 
Valley Farm, but were passed on to his neighbors and 
other growers of the county having similar soils. For 
one thing, at the time of these experiments it was diff- 
cult to secure fertilizer on the market corresponding to 
the formula which gave best results, so Mr. Christian 
installed a mixing plant to meet the situation. 

* * * 

“Before the fertilizer experiment was completed,” 

continued Dr. Winters, “Mr. Christian requested help 


HE ENJOYED THE WORK in his seed improvement pro- 
OF A FARMER-SCIENTIST gram. In order to. Start 

with the best a variety test 
was conducted. The results of the test indicated the 
superiority of a new variety supplied by a government 
breeding station in Texas. No expense was spared in 
securing an ample supply of these seed. The cotton 
breeding work which followed developed a_ splendid 
variety of cotton for the sandy soils of Cumberland 
and adjoining counties. On account of its high quality 
of lint and its greater value per pound, this cotton be- 
came a source of extra income to cotton growers of 
our southeastern counties. Mr. Christian installed seed 
cleaning equipment and other implements for morc 
careful breeding work and made them available to his 
neighbors. He took pleasure and recreation from the 
careful study of seed plants and their progeny. His 
observations and measurements were recorded and used 
for the benefit of others. Many of his winter nights 
were spent combing out the lint of his plants, measur- 
ing its length, and recording the quantity of plants and 
progeny rows. It is my impression that throughout 
his work personal gain was the least stimulus to his 
activities.” 





R. Y. WINTERS 


MR. R. W. CHRISTIAN’S 
SERVICE TO FARMERS 


* * * 


While serving in the Legislature of 1925, Mr. Chris- 
tian was knocked down on the streets of Raleigh by 4” 


A FARM AGENT FOR oe gp ta re 3 
EVERY NORTH CARO- ly recovered, dying in ti 
LINA COUNTY “At the time of his accident, 

as a resolution adopted by the 
annual meeting of North Carolina State College trus- 
tees correctly recites, “he was vigorously pushing ™ 
the Legislature a bill which would have insured the 
employment of a farm agent in every county in North 
Carolina. South Carolina in 1929 has just made 4 
certainty for that state the same ambition which Mr. 
Christian in 1925 cherished for our own state. The 
failure to realize this last great effort of his life was 
a serious disappointment to him. The best memorial to 
his career would be for those of us who survive him 
to interest ourselves actively in carrying out his fine am 
bition for the agricultural welfare of North Caroliz 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About J. M. Jarvis, Late Weeds, Confederate Graves, and a Hint for Parents 


“ VERY season I try to plant something new,” 
said a farmer the other day; and the remark 
has stuck in my memory. It’s a good thought 

to pass on to all Progressive Farmer readers. 


An attitude like that helps keep one young. The 
phrase, in fact, reminds me of 
that fine old farmer, eighty years 
old, I saw one fall buying some 
alfalfa seed. He had never 
grown any before, but he had 
evidently adopted Walter Page’s 
motto for his own :— 
“We never stop learning 
till we die.” 

In fact, I wonder if we might 
not turn that phrase around and 
say, “Whenever we stop learn- 
ing, we die.” Of course, our bodies may go on walking 
up and down the earth, but the best part of us is dead. 
Such people might well be flagged down by a sign 
which some undertaker is said to have displayed in 
his window :— 

“WHY WALK AROUND HALF-DEAD WHEN WE WILL 
BURY YOU FOR $64.50?” 
II 

The opportunity to keep on learning, to keep on try- 
ing out new things and new ways of doing things— 
this is indeed one of the finest privileges enjoyed by 
men and women on the farm. In many other occu- 
pations there are no such opportunities. I once heard 
a social worker among factory people say that in the 
factories the everlasting monot- 
ony of going through the very 
same motions over and over, over 
and over, day after day, seemed 
to produce a sort of atrophy or 
drying up of the intellect, and 
that for this reason he made a 
special effort to encourage every 
factory worker to try to find 
room and time to do a little gar- 
dening. Something was needed 
to give the factory operatives a 
chance for new interests. On the 
farm, on the other hand, the va- 
riety of tremendously interesting 
things that may be done and 
learned is absolutely limitless. 
As Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 
in his Journals: — Bie 

“X complained that life had y z 

lost its interest. ’Tis very fun- 

ny, to be sure, to hear this. 

For most of us the world is 

all too interesting—l’embarras de_ richesses. 1 

cannot open an agricultural paper without finding 

objects enough for Methuselah.” 
Ill 

I saw a white-bearded but eager-minded old man the 
other day, seventy-two years old, whose career illus- 
trates this fact. He is J. M. Jarvis, the originator of 
the Jarvis Golden Prolific corn. On a little farm of 
ninety acres he has done a work which has attracted the 
attention of the whole South. Thirty-four years ago 
the writings of the late Prof. W. F. Massey got Mr. 
Jarvis interested in corn breeding. He made a hobby 
of it—or rather a profession. He decided to learn all 
he could about breeding better varieties of plants. Year 
after year he saw his corn grow a little nearer his ideal. 
The money side of the matter didn’t interest him much, 
tor he continued to plant only a small field of the corn 
each year and let his neighbors grow most of the seed 
offered for sale. But the joy of the job has kept Mr. 
Jarvis young—and the day we saw him he was looking 
over a college experiment farm in order to learn more 
about his business. Life for him has more zest and 
Interest at seventy-two than it has for most people at 
thirty-six, 


CLARENCE POE 


And J rejoiced when I saw a tightly packed hall of 
nearly a thousand people cheer him to the echo as he 
Stood up to receive a “Certificate of Merit’ given in 
recognition of his services. 


IV 

On Longview Farm we also try out something new 
very year. The Young dewhberries are just now the 
Most interesting of our newer additions to the place 
his spring we set out raspberries, and old-fashioned 
damson plums. We are also testing a number of dif 
ferent varieties of soybeans and an unusual type of les 
pedeza. A couple of cork oak trees now add interest to 
the lawn, and about thirty longleaf pines set out last 
Spring are doing well. Our opoponax, however, sur 
fendered to the rigors of winter. And back from one 
of the old gardens near my boyhood home, some old- 
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ee place when the father dies. 





J. M. JARVIS PLAYING WITH HIS 
GRAN 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


fashioned sage has been brought for its own sake and 
for memory’s. It is an excellent thing if the plants we 
grow are interesting not only intrinsically but because 
of friends with whom we associate them. A fine old 
Master Farmer gave me the periwinkle which borders 
my lawn at one place, and another Master Farmer is 
the originator of the corn variety we grow most largely. 
Vv 
It was James Oliver, the inventor of the famous 
Oliver plow, 1 believe, who originated the phrase, 
“Happy is the land that is tilled by the man who owns 
it.” The expression came to mind recently when I took 
over a little tract of five acres adjoining Longview 
farm on which a hermit lived at the time we moved 
out. He kept his little pocket-handkerchief sized farm 
like a garden and it always looked trim and neat and 
well groomed. But the next year after his death it 
fell into the hands of a tenant who probably expected 
to stay with it only a year, and acted accordingly, with 
the result that it hardly seems like the same place my 
old hermit-friend loved and nurtured till his death. 
We are never going to have a prosperous agriculture 
in the South until (1) a larger proportion of farmers 
are helped into home-ownership and (2) a far larger 
proportion of tenants look forward to staying on a 
place at least five or ten years at a time. In England 
a great proportion of the farms are rented, but the 
farmers rent on what is virtually a lifetime basis, and 
the son often takes the same 
Hence 
rented farms there are cared for 
and beautified to an extent almost 
never observed in this country. 


VI 


Riding through some of our 
cotton fields this morning and 
noticing the great number of 
young morning glories to be 
weeded out, I was reminded 
afresh of the wise saying of 
Western farmers about = such 
things, “One 
means seven years’ 
As The Progressive Farmer has 
said before, it is a common mis- 
take for us to fight General 
Green’s army, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, until the end of July 
and then just at the time when 
victory is almost cinched, just at 
the time when only a little more work would insure an 
absolutely clean field, right when the enemy is in full 
retreat, we quit fighting short off. The result is that 
the few remnants that are left make seed enough to in 
sure the whole army being back with us next year. 
When a job is 90 per cent finished, it is the work neces- 


year's seeding 


weeding.” 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: ““A SONG OF THE OUTDOORS” 


q 

e ROM my old scrap book I can't make out ) 

whether the author’s name is Henry Beau 

ford or Boulford.” So says the friend 

who sends us the following musical verses; and 

while the message is addressed to city folk, the 
things praised are country things: 


Come with me, O you world-weary, to the haunts of 
thrush and veery, ; 

To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace of the pine; 

Let the soul within you capture something of the 
wildwood rapture, 

Something of the epic passion of that harmony divine! 

Down the pathway let us follow through the hemlocks 
to the hollow, 

To the woven, vine-wound thicket in the twilight 
vague and old, 

While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver 
laughter, 

And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies they 
hold, 


Through the forest, never caring what the way our 
feet are faring, 

We shall hear the wild birds revel in the labyrinth 
of Tune; 

And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples coal and airy, 

Hung with silence and the splendid, amber tapestry 
ot noon, 


Leave the hard heart of the city, with its poverty of pity, 

Leave the fashion and the folly wearing out the faith 
of men, 

Breathe the breath of life blown over upland meadows 
white with clover 

And with childhood'’s clearer vision, see the face of 
God again! 

Herbert Beauford, 
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sary to complete the remaining 10 per cent that pays 
the ‘biggest dividends. 
Vil 

Back in my old home county only four ex-Confed- 
erates were present at the Memorial Day exercises at 
the courthouse. There are not many left anywhere. 
But these few have lived to see a rather remarkable 
recognition by the United States government that Con- 
federate bravery and Federal bravery are alike the 
heritage of the nation. Congress has appropriated 
money with which to buy a marker or headstone for 
the grave of every Confederate soldier not already 
marked. Everybody who knows of the neglected grave 
of any veteran should help get it marked from this ap- 
propriation. And even on headstones erected by rela- 
tives and friends, the regiment and company to which 
any Confederate soldier belonged should always be 
carved because of the interest such data will hold in all 
future years. 

And right now before it is too late, let me say in 
passing, our World War veterans should make an 
effort to preserve all relics of their service in foreign 
lands. 


Vill 


“Won't you let the school boys and girls who have 
won in the state picture judging contest come out to 
Longview Farm?” 

This was the inquiry that came to us by telephone 
one Saturday afternoon last month. Of course, the an- 
swer was that we should be glad to see the pupils who 
had been so much interested in beautiful pictures; but 
for the most part, we naturally expected to see chil- 
dren from the city schools. Imagine our surprise and 
pleasure when we found that it was children from 
country schools who had shown the most interest in 
the picture-judging contest and had exhibited the 
greatest familiarity with the famous works of art in 
which their teachers had tried to interest them! 

That is one of the most encouraging of all signs of 
better educational conditions in our country districts. 
When I was a boy back in a Southern country school, 
the teachers barely had time enough to hear pupils 
recite in the traditional “Three R’s.” But now with 
the consolidated schools there is an opportunity for 
giving training which is genuinely cultural and inspir- 
ing. I should rather a child of mine would recognize 
“The Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” or “The Sower” by 
Millet, “The Shepherdess” by Lerolle, or “The Song 
of the Lark” by Breton, than to know the date of the 
battle of Hastings, the boundaries of Siam, or how 
many drachms there are in an apothecary'’s ounce. I 
may be pardoned for repeating once more a sentence 
which deserves the attention of parents no less than 
young people :— . 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful picture, a 
sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a sky full of stars, a 
fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous deed, or a 
good hook, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could work all 
the sums in algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 


Aand of Rural (omradesh ip 


HE season of family reunions has begun. 9 
family has not yet decided on one, there is. still 


time to have one between now and cold weather. 


something to Read 


Save Speeches by Page, Grady, and Russell 
EALLY we hope that for each reader what we are 
going to suggest is something to reread rather 

than merely something to read. We refer to those 
three wonderful speeches by Henry W. Grady, George 
W. Russell, and Walter H. Page as given on this page 
these last two weeks. Lord Bacon says that some 
writings are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few chewed and digested. These three speeches 
belong in the last named class. Furthermore, if you 
know a boy who will need a commencement declama- 











tion next spring, you might well save these for him 


A Thought for the peek 





WANT to see all Americans have a_ reasonable 

amount of leisure. Theirs is a land of varied 

climes and scenery, of mountain and plain, of lake 
and stream. It is the American heritage. We must 
make it a land of vision, a land of work, of sincere 
striving for the good, but we must add to all these, in 
order to round out the full stature of the people, an 
ample effort to make it a land of wholesome enjoyment 
and perennial gladness.—Calvin Coolidge, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Minerals for Hogs: How to Supply Them 


Remember That ‘“‘We Can Breed Big Bone But We Have to Feed Strong Bone’’ 


HERE are a number of reasons why our knowl- 
edge of the functions of the mineral elements in 
nutrition has not kept pace with our advancing 
knowledge along other lines: 
1, Animals need comparatively little of the mineral] nutri- 
ents in their feed. 
2. Animals’ bodies contain considerable reserve supplies of 
be drawn upon in case of 
certain mineral nutri- 


the mineral nutrients which can 
need, so that a deficiency of the feed 
ents is not at once made apparent by the behavior of the 
animal, 

The excretion into the intestine of waste products con- 


taining mineral elements, and the consequent appearance in 
the feces 


accurate judgr 


along with undigested mineral nutrients prevents an 





nt as to the digestibility 


o! the same. 








natter from 

poured into the 
zation of the 

nutrient substance, tends to obscure the facts regarding the 


4. Redigestion and re- lation of mineral 


certain waste products have been in- 





testine, thus resulting in a repeated uti ame 


mineral question, 
5. Most feeds, though by no means all of even our com- 
monest ones, furnish as much of the mineral] nutrients as 


animals need. 





lacking in cer- 
recognize the 


In order to know when our hogs 


fain minerals, we must first learn to 


danger signals provided by nature. The 
most common of these signals are¢ 
goiter; hairlessness in pigs; rickets; 


lameness; paralysis of the limbs; and 
subnormal growth. Possibly the failure 
of sows to breed regularly may 
tributed in part at least to a deficiency 
in certain minerals such as may be fur- 


nished by bone meal, or limestone. 


We may dismiss goiter or hairless- 
ness in pigs by simply saying that this 
condition is brought abcut by a lack of 
iodine in the ration. This is a rare 


condition in the South, which means 
farm feeds must 
carry sufficient amounts of  iodi 
Where 
one may either feed iodized salt or fur- 
nish iodine in the mineral mixture at 
the rate of about one-third of an ounce 


that our common 


iodine is lacking in the feed 
] 


of potassium or sodium iodide per 100 
pounds of mineral mixture. 


By FRED HALE 
Chief, Division'of Swine:Husbandry, Texas 
ExperimentiStation 


If the hogs are fed through a self-feeder, and ground 
grains are used, then two pounds of one of the above 
mineral mixtures may be added to each 100 pounds of 
ground grain. It is a good plan, however, to keep a 
mineral mixture in a box where the hogs may help 
themselves at will, even when one adds the mineral 
mixture to the ration. 


Ground oyster shell may be substituted for the lime- 
stone, air-slaked lime, wood ashes, or bone meal in the 
above mineral mixtures. If iodine is needed in the 
ration, add .05 (5-100) pound of potassium iodide to 
each 100 pounds of any one of the above mineral 
mixtures. 

In experiments, we obtained a significant increase in 
gains with hogs when we added limestone and salt to 
a milo and cottonseed meal ration. No increase in 
gains was secured where the milo was balanced with 





Photo by Texas Agricultural 


ONE GOOD REASON WHY PIGS NEED MINERALS 


quarts, as one quart of normal milk weighs 2.15 pounds, 


(5,(00--2.15=2,3 ) 





If he gets 13 cents a quart for the milk on the average 
and we allow him an overhead expense of 7 cents a 
quart for the retailing costs, such as cost of bottling, 
delivering, supplies, etc., his total receipts for this 
amount of milk each month will be as follows :— 






2.32 total receipts from milk sales, 
9 overhead expenses. 
3 gross income over production costs, 





This $139.53 cannot be regarded as net income, be- 
cause from it the cost of producing the milk must be 
deducted. Also it should be remembered that when 
whole milk is sold, there is an additional loss of the 
feeding and fertility value of the skimmilk which is 
retained on the farm when cream is sold. This is an 
important item when part or all of the feed is grown, 
because, in addition to the feeding value of the skim- 
milk for calves or pigs, about 70 per cent of the fer- 
tility value of the skimmilk may be returned to the 
land in the manure. Let us see then just what the 
feeding and fertility value of the skimmilk from 5,000 
pounds of milk would amount to, in 
case the milk were separated and only 
the cream sold. 

It is generally considered that 100 
pounds of skimmilk is equal to the 
value of one-half bushel of corn. If 
corn costs $1 a bushel then 100 pounds 
of skimmilk is worth 50 cents as stock 
feed. There are 5,000 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk which can be separated. li 
this is separated into a 35 per cream, 
the amount of skimmilk available will 
be :— 

5,000 tbs. milk & 4 per cent milk + 35 per 
cent cream 571.42 ths. 35 per cent cream. 

5,000 ths. milk 1.42 tbs. cream 4,428.52 
ths. skimmilk. 

This would be worth 4,428.58 .50-—- 100= $22.14 
as a stock feed. 

Since 70 per cent of the fertility 
value of the skimmilk can be returned 
to the soil if the skimmilk is fed to 
livestock, we must next calculate the 
fertility value of the 4,428.58 pounds 





: - The largest requirement of mineral matter by growing, breeding, and lactating animals is : “11- 
In What Rations Are Minerals ‘or bone growth. The veterinarians tell us that the skeleton of the hog contains from 249 of skimmilk. 


255 bones. 


Most Needed? . 


ORN or grain sorghums constitute from 75 to 90 
per cent of the hog ration in the hog producing 


areas, and these grains are very deficient in cal- 
cium, one of the principal elements needed in the hog 





ration. Corn, too, is just as deticient 





in the quality of 
protein required by hogs as it is in calcium. Therefore 
supplies the protein needed to balance the 
corn or grain sorghums, and uses tankage, skimmilk, or 
fish meal together with some pasture such as alfalfa, 
the calcium and other mineral requi 


when one 


ements become 
almost negligible. with tl he a sssibly com- 
aimo negligible, with the exception of x Diy com 
mon salt 





It is more important to add limestone, bone meal, 
and salt to a grain ration in which cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal, soybean meal, and linseed meal furnish 
a part of the protein of the ration, than it is to add 
these minerals to a ration in which the protein part of 
the ration is furnished in the form of tankage, fish 
meal, and skimmilk. 


There are conditions, too, where what appear to be 
mineral deficiencies are in fact caused by a lack of 
exercise, sunshine, and green pasture. In other words, 
one may supply the required minerals in the ration and 
yet the hogs may not be able to assimilate these min- 
erals due to the fact that we fail to supply sunshine, 
exercise, and green pasture for the hogs. 

It is possible, too, that hogs may be so infested with 
worms that their bodies are unable to function properly 
due to certain poisons given off by the worms that pre- 
vent normal functioning of the mineral elements. In 
other words, the mineral elements in the ration will! 
function best only when the animal is free from para- 
sites, and has access to a certain amount of sunshine, 
exercise, and green pasture. 


How to Supply the Minerals 


UR mineral worries will be over when we use 
QC) tankage, skimmilk, and cottenseed meal to bal- 
ance our grains; let the hogs have access to leafy 
green pasture, sunshine, and exercise: and let the hogs 


have access to one of the following mineral mixtures 
in a well built box that is protected from the rain :— 


Minera) Mixture Mineral Mixture Mineral Mixture 
o. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

ths ths tbs. 
Common salt . 25 Common salt -. 4 Common salt .... 30 
lamestone, finely Bone meal ....... 60 Hardwood ashes. 30 
ground and high Air-slaked lime.. 40 
in calcium ...... 45 
Bone meal ...... 30 


tankage. Increase in ¢ 





gains, however, is not the only 
measuring stick by which the mineral requirement cf 
the animal is determined. In fact, the increase in gains 
constitutes a very small part of the whole when it 
comes to determining the mineral needs of the animal. 
The fact that a certain mineral mixture did not cause 
an increase in gains in a certain experiment does not 
imply that the mineral mixture is not needed in the 
ration, and if this same mineral mixture were taken 
from the ration, the animal might decline in reproduc- 
tive powers, or show up some other abnormality 
through the offspring in the immediate or remote 
generation. 

The necessity of using mineral supplements is re- 
moved to a great extent when rations contain consid- 
erable amounts of feeds rich in calcium and _ phos- 
phorus. Leguminous roughages, tankage, fish meal, 
and skimmilk are excellent calcium feeds; wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, red dog flour, rice polish, soybeans, 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, skimmilk, and tankage 
are excellent sources of phosphorus. 

Remember this fact: We can breed big bone, but we 
have to feed strong bone. Pay attention to the mineral 
part of your hog ration and help to prevent your sows 
from milking away all the reserve material out of 
their skeletons, in order to build up the bodies of their 
young, or from becoming non-productive; your pigs 
from developing rickets, lameness, paralysis, etc. 


ha em yyk 


Figuring the Most Profitable Way to Sell Milk 


HE selection of the most remunerative market 
"T avaitante is the desire of all producers. In case of 

the dairyman, there may be several different mar- 
kets for his milk and it is his problem to choose the 
one which brings in the greatest returns. 

In this article the writer is going to discuss the mar- 
keting of milk when it is sold as retail market milk. 
Future articles will be devoted to other possible ways 
of selling milk. 

Let us suppose the dairyman is located close enough 
to a city or town so as to make possible the retailing of 
his milk direct to residences, restaurants, grocery stores, 
drug stores, etc., as bottled milk. Disregarding the 
number of cows kept, let me assume that he has 5,000 
pounds of milk each month, testing, on the average, 4 
per cent butterfat. This would be equivalent to 2,325.5 


Each 1,000 pounds of separator skim- 

milk contains the following amounts 

of fertilizer constituents: 6.1 pounds available nitrogen, 

2.2 pounds available phosphoric acid, and 1.7 pounds 

available potash. At present, based upon prices of fer- 

tilizing materials such as superphosphate, nitrate of 

soda, and muriate of potash, the above fertilizing con- 

stituents are worth approximately 20, 6, and 5 cents 
per pound respectively. 

6.1 4.42858= 27.01 ths. nitrogen at 20c.......-..-+--: $5.40 








4.42855 74 tbs. phosphoric acid at 6c..... --. 0.58 
C4. Ths. Potash at 5C.....cccccocssees 038 
<1, RD ee SSDS nny SAPNA E REIN Pao e a AULA ARR IS $6.36 


Since only approximately 70 per cent of the fertility 
value is returned to the soil in the manure when it is all 
saved, then $6.36 X .70= $4.45, total fertility value of 
the skimmilk which must also be deducted from the 
gross profits. 

Summing up, we have the following figures :— 
$139.53 gross income from sale of milk (not including 
production costs). ; es 
$22.14-+-$4.45—$26.59 feeding and fertility value of skim- 

milk taken off the farm, ; 
$139.53—$26.59=$112.94 net profit under production costs. 

Therefore the 5,000 pounds of milk retailed to local 
trade directly by the dairyman would bring in a net 

~ ® } > 
profit, under production costs, of $112.94 under the 
conditions given in the problem set up. 
CHARLES C. WALTS, 
Department of Animal Industry, University of 
Arkansas. 

Editor’s Note.—The second of these articles by Mr. 

Walts, “Selling Milk to a Cheese Plant,” will appear 

July 6. 


A ftandard farm faper lays: 


Testing the Farmer 
Toe is a vast difference between corporation 


farming and group management. One takes the 

soul out of agriculture and the other puts it in. Now 
comes Prof. W. G. Murray of Ames suggesting am 
other step forward in group management by the of 
ganization of farm management associa- 
tions to operate much like cow-testing 
associations. The rural accountant would 
travel about among two or three dozen 
farms, much as the cow tester does now. 
What’s good for the cows is good for 
the cow man. Test the boss every month, to0-— 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| HIS PASTURE A THING OF | 
| BEAUTY TO R. W. SCOTT | 


HERE was one piece 


Master 








»f land on the 
farm of the late Farmer R. 
W. Scott which he no one would 
ever attempt to plow again. His reasons 
for this do credit to his practical judg- 
ment, his far-reaching and his 
fine sensitiveness to the appeal of beauty 
in the well-made and well-managed farm. 

Following the account in a recent is- 
sue, written by Mr. Scott a quarter of a 
century ago, telling how he built up a 
worn-out farm, we wish to print the fol- 
lowing article, prepared a few years 
ago by Mr. S. J. Kirby but not previously 
published. It gives us a fresh insight into 
the mind and methods of the great- 
hearted friend whom we have so recently 
lost and whose passion for reviving 
waste places should inspire us with a like 
compelling purpose. Mr. Kirby’s article 
follows :— 


h yped 


vision, 


“Every Farmer Needs a Pasture” 


tig years ago,” said farmer 
30b Scott of Alamance as we ex- 
amined his wonderful pasture, “this land 
produced nothing except briers, small 
pines and cedars, and deep gullies. The 
land was ruined by washing and had been 
abandoned for many years. The gullies 
were so big that two horses to a wagon 
could have been driven up any one of 
them without being seen by a person 
twenty steps away. Terracing was out of 
the question. 

“We cut the pines and cedar trees and 
made brush dams in the gullies. Soil 
was deposited above these dams by the 
running water. From time to time I scat- 
tered grass and clover seed on the patches 
of soil. The grass and clover continued 
to hold the soil and to spread until the 
sod covered the entire field.” 

Today this ten-acre pasture is grazed 
by a large flock of Shropshire sheep and 
Jersey cows, all purebred. There is prac- 
tically no trace of the old gullies, and it is 
one of the best pastures in the county. 


Asked what kinds of grass and clover 
he used, Mr. Scott said, “It was a com- 
mercial mixture containing several kinds.” 
An examination of the vegetation showed 
Kentucky blue, orchard, tall meadow oat, 
and redtop grasses and white clover to be 
in the lead, with a fair scattering of tim- 
othy, Canadian blue, Bermuda, and 
meadow fescue grasses, with alsike and 
red clovers. The soil is a reddish, choco- 
late clay loam. Practically the whole is 
of steep rolling land, the kind that 
throughout the Piedmont regions suffers 
most from erosion and ts so poorly suited 
for clean cultivated crops. 

Mr. Scott said further, “I don’t want 
anyone to ever attempt to plow this land 
again. It is free of weeds and produces 
excellent grazing the year round and it is 
worth something like it is, but if put back 
into cultivation, the gullies would soon be 
as deep as ever and the land would be 
worthless. Every farmer needs a pas- 
ture. A good pasture adds to the beauty 
of the farm and to the income. From the 
house, this pasture looks good the year 
round, but I will tell you the field was an 
fyesore when I first took the place over. 
We now get a good return from this land 
every year without any expense for labor 
except to put in a new fence post once in 
a while,” ' 

Throughout the state there are so many 
ted clay hills from which the soil has 
been washed, leaving them nothing more 
than places of barren waste, that the 
thought keeps ringing in my mind, “every 
farmer needs a pasture,” and many farm- 
ts need Bob Scott's vision. 

S. J. KIRBY, 

Agronomist, N. C. Extension Service. 
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HE All-Cord process, perfected by Fisk, has made Fisk tires famous 
for mileage. 
By this better method, Fisk builds a carcass of sinewy cords alone, with 
no cross strings to cause internal friction. The tough cords, cushioned 
in rubber, can never rub or wear. Longer life is the natural result. 
Other Fisk features give durability, and add comfort and safety. The 
Fisk tread grips securely on any kind of roads. The graduated side- 
walls insure full balloon comfort. And the multiple cable bead pro- 
vides a firm foundation, giving solid strength at the rim. 
Because of this advanced design, Fisk All-Cord Tires are equal to 
every test. Use Fisks on your car or on your truck—for durability, 
for safety, and for excess mileage. 

















Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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Exposition, 
everywhere, 


fowls, ete. 


A light 


and 5 gallons. 


The 4th 


Protect your crops and 
standard for years. 


A light powder 
Potato Bugs, 
Cabbage Worms, Flea Beetles, Army Worms, etc. Lice 
Equally good for flowers. 
packages and in kegs and barrels. 


" powder, efficient in 
diseases. Used 
Cucumbers, Grapes and for Onion Smuts, ete. 
ages, 25 pound bags, 100 pound kegs and 225 pound barrels, 


etc., and other diseases 


Your Crops and Steal Your Profits 


your income with these Gold Medal products, 
Hammond’s Insecticides received highest 


great “World’s Fair,” the Panama-Pacific 
E — SURE — ECONOMICAL 
HAMMOND’S SLUG-SHOT 


Cut Worms, Melon and Squash 


HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
preventing Powdery Mildews 
as a dust or in water as a liquid spray. 


HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 
where copper is needed. 


This Informative Booklet is FREE 


Edition of our free Booklet, “Insects and Blights” 
It describes troublesome insects and their habits. 


how to prevent plant diseases. 
these pests successfully, 


BEACON, NEW YORK 


g1 : International 
sae have proved their value on farms and in gardens 


, dusted or used in water as a spray for Bean Beetles, 
Bugs, Tomato Worms, 


and other 
Valuable on Melons, 
Put up in 1, 5, 10 pound pack- 


award 


yn cattle, 


Put up in 1, 5, 10 and 25 pound 


plant 


For Red Spider attacks, Leaf Blight, Tomato Blight, Black Spot on Roses, 
Put up in quarts, gallon 


is now ready. 
Explains 


It will help you to combat 
Write for your copy. 


Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungicides are sold by seed 
dealers everywhere, also by dealers handling farm supplies. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 
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$100 


| For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 


A FEW WEEKS! 
Write Today! 


For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 


easy money-making plan for 


church. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


Here is 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Master Farmer at 93: Col. R. B. Watson 


The Story of America’s Oldest Master Farmer Will Interest Everybody 








GUESS WHAT IT IS? 


Many thousands of Pro 








fressive Farmer readers 
have never seen a field like 
this. It is asparagus—com 
monly called “grass” by the 
growers. “Col. R. B. W 
son was the origit pion 
grass grower in South Car- 
olina,” said one of his nei 
bors. The pay days for 
paragus come in Maar 


April, and May. 


RIGHT—STORAGE AND 
PACKING HOUSE 
This building on the as- 
paragus and peach farm of 
Col. R. B. Watson, Saluda 
County, S. C., takes the 
place of the barn and pack- 
house of the tobacco grower. 


1 AD Master Farmer awards been 

made 10, 30, or 60 years ago, Col. 
R. B. Watson, of Saluda County, S. C., 
would have been among the very few 
farmers who could have qualified. He 
has long been recognized by the public 
as a Master Farmer, and now the cold, 
impartial, heartless verdict of scientific 


score cards prove him still entitled to 
this high honor 

His remarkable successes as a farmer 
through three generations, however, are 
no greater than his record as a citizen, a 


gentleman, a friend, and a Christian 
He has not sought honor, but to every 
call of service he has readily responded 
He is a deacon in his church, a trustee 
of Furman University, a director of th 
South Carolina 
associations, a member of the cotton co 


asparagus and peach 


Operative association, a member of thre 
fraternal orders, has been a member of 
the South Carolina Senate, was a mem 
ber of the State Constitutional Conven 
tion of 1875, and has been a member of 
his church for 80 vears. 


A Well Diversified Farm 
a IS a diversified farm, 
in crops for sale, for feed, for home 
Colonel 
Watson remarked to us. “I have 250 
acres in pasture, 350 in forest and wet 
land, and 400 in cultivation. 


} 
specializing 


use, and for improving the land,” 


“My leading specialtigss are peaches 
and asparagus—125 acres in peaches and 
50 in asparagus. My largest acreag 


nm one crop is cowpeas and then there 
are 100 acres each in oats, vetch, and 
bur clover. I grow cowpeas in all corn 
and on stubble of all small grain. There 
are 40 acres in wheat, 20 in rye, and 3 in 
barley. Barley is a new and promising 
crop. Every year I get my small grain 
arid cotton seed from David Coker—the 






Mi GE EEE, EE EN By CLAUDE ROTHELL, County Agent of Saluda Count 
"ie and C. L. NEWMAN, Associate Editor of The Progressive 





“oten whens’ and other plantings make 500 gallons of 
Soldier of the Confed SYtUp, and he produces his own 
eracy, pioneer in farm cane syrup, too. Very nearly 








rress, leader and ser . Sera P 
Progress, leader and set cultivated land produces annually o 
vant of his community, 6 eq: . , 
with mind as clear as a two crops of fertility-producing legum«e 


cloudless sky, spirit as 
fresh and clean as the 
breath of spring, and 
heart as big as all out- 
doors. 


—just note them :— 
30 acres in velvet beans. 
100 acres in vetch. 
100 acres in bur clover. 
213 acres in cowpeas. 


443 acres of nitrogen manufacturers and 
home-grown feeds. 

These legumes occupy more than 400 
acres annually not including the legumes 
in his 250 acres of pasture land. Assum- 
ing that only half the nitrogen they con- 
tain is is taken from the air, then 10,000 
pounds of nitrogen is added to the Wat- 
son farm each year, equivalent t 


O more 
than 1,300 tons of cottonseed meal or 
more than 500 tons of nitrate of soda 
The Watson farm is well equipped. 
Every needed labor-saving imp nt and 
machine is put to work. There ar ims 





storage houses, granaries, sheds, and 
packing houses, for storing everything 
needed for preparing the products of 
125 acres in peaches and 50 acres in as- 
paragus and for seeds, feed, etc. 

The home is provided with water, 
electricity, sewerage, refrigeration, elec- 
tric washing machine and fans, radio, 
and phonograph. Inventories are made 
August 1. Bookkeeping is, of course, a 
part of the work of this diversified farm 
and helps keep it on a cash basis. 

“T was born in 1836 and_ farming 
has always been my loved occupation. 
Now my youngest son, Roderick, is in 
charge. When a man reaches 93 years 








RIGHT—A PAY DAY é 

FROM PEACHES 

JUST AROUND THE ‘ : ; 

CORNER. | 
No one will have to a 

look twice at these 

peach trees to see that 

they are in perfect 

health — large green 

leaves and good tw 

growth. The co 


between the rows 
regular and 
of tertiliz 





AN OLD SOUTHERN 
HOME, DIGNIFIED, 
HOSPITABLE, AND 





INVITING 

This ancient ] ome 
pictured belo is peo 
pled by up-t date 

lwellers. It is here 
that Col. R. B. Watson, 

the dean of Southern ° 
Master Farmers, lives 

in the midst of extensive peach 
rchards, asparagus, cotton, corn, 
legume, nd potato fields, and 





are herds of cattle 
flocks of poultry. 





best he has. I usually have 
about 50 acres in cotton, 50 
In corn, and 30 in velvet 
beans. There are also 500 
pecan trees, and a mixed home 
orchard. Maybe we might 
also include the woodland as 
an orchard crop. I have sold 
timber as high as $100 per 
acre. From now on for all 
time trees properly cared for 
will be one of the South’s im 
portant cash crops and con 
tinue to be increasingly valu- 
able for home uses.” 

Colonel Watson’s 40 acres 
of wheat average 25 bushels 
per acre, 15 acres of sorghum 
supply many tons of silage 
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of age his eyes and ears, and his legs, 
too, slow down.” So said Colonel Wat- 
son while seated on his cozy front porch 
on an ideal summer day in 1928. The 
questions we then asked and Colonel 
Watson's answers make interesting read- 


fag tas 
ing : 


Col. Watson Tells About His Work 


F HAT are the foundations of suc- 


they 
oo 


cess in farming and have 
changed much in your day and time: 


“Not the principles, but the practices 
have changed. The main thing ts to love 
the work so much that you never lose 
enthusiasm for it. ‘But no man can con- 
tinue to farm successfully and neglect 
the soil. Soil never wears out unless 
neglected. It improves with proper care. 
This can be best given by maintaining a 
50-50 balance between plants and ani- 
mals, with rotation including the persist- 
ent growing of legumes to feed land and 
livestock. 

“T have been living on this farm since 
1859. I inherited it in part and bought 
others’ interests and more land as my 
operations expanded. The original farm 
was mortgaged when I came into posses- 
sion. There was not a house on it. The 
farm was abandoned by my grandmother 
on account of its worn-out condition. She 
bought fresh land to farm on.” 

Il 

“How many children have you?” 

“Three boys and five girls, all edu- 
cated with peaches and all went to col- 
lege. I attended a private school at 
Edgefield Courthouse and then went to 
Furman University—am the oldest grad- 
uate of that school—was graduated in 
1850. There has been only one doctor, 
one preacher, and one lawyer in seven 
generations of my family. We nreferred 
‘natural’ not ‘artificial’ vocations.” 

Ill 

“What is your most satisfying achieve- 
ment?” 

“My mother believed that I could not 
do a mean thing and so did my wife and 
I never did. I have a clean record. I 
have never ceased to stand square-footed 
for law and order and clean living. As 
one grows older there is nothing so satis- 
fying as the consciousness of having lived 
a clean life and loved one’s neighbors. 

“We have about the best people in the 
world here in our Ridge Springs com- 
munity. No white man raised at Ridge 
Springs has ever stained his hands with 
blood. We are a sober and God-loving 
and people-loving race. I have never 
touched liquor, nor did my father before 
me, nor my sons or sons-in-law.” 

IV 

“How did you make a start when the 
Civil War closed?” 

“IT bought land at $2.07 per acre in 
1866. I was captain of Company B, 14th 
Regiment, and am the only officer of that 
regiment now living. I first used high 
grade fertilizer more than 50 years ago. 
It cost $84 a ton. I made two bales of 
cotton to the acre on some land and aver- 
aged one bale on the whole plantation. 

“The first thing I did after the sur- 
render was to plant all kinds of fruit I 
could get, not to sell, but for family use. 
Fruit makes life attractive, brings health 
and pleasure. 

“I shipped the first peaches from South 
Carolina. Shipped them in cracker box- 
és. This was in 1870. I got 14 cents 
apiece for some extra fine ones and sold 
an acre of Chinese Clings for six cents 
apiece—counted them—didn’t measure or 
weigh. I started peach growing with 
one acre. They were profitable and a 
mighty pleasant crop to grow and I 
Planted 20 acres more and finally had as 
Many as 200 acres in bearing peaches. 

Ve now have 125 acres. 
Vv 

“What led you to grow asparagus?” 

“Many years ago a Frenchman planted 
1,000 acres of asparagus near Charleston 
and made a fortune. Others must have 
thought that there was some magic in 
'4%paragus growing. Forty years later I 


tried it and succeeded and it took nearly 
another 40 years for others to start.” 
VI 

The major part of the credit for the 
establishment of the great present-day 
asparagus industry in South Carolina 
goes to Colonel Watson as does the cred- 
it for being the state’s pioneer peach 
grower, but this is not all. As he went 
on to say :— 

“Yes, I believe I did start the aspara- 
gus and peach industries and I brought 
the first Plymouth Rock fowls, first 
Berkshire hogs, and the first Jersey cat- 
tle into this part of the state. I was the 
first man about here to feed cottonseed 
meal.” 

In this connection we wish to say that 
at the age of 92 Colonel Watson very 
successfully took up the project of pro- 
ducing broilers after thoroughly posting 
himself in regard to the details of the 
correct method of procedure! 


Vil 


Colonel Watson always makes and fol- 
lows definite plans. He is opposed to 


gambling in its every form and _ looks 
upon 


any uninformed, haphazard pro- 


this ideal home and business farm, we 
passed a home and asked if this was a 
part of the Watson farm. 

“That’s where Robert Haggard lives. 
Robert is the highest type of Negro. He 
has been a tenant here and has lived in 
that house for 55 years. He has 10 chil- 
dren and three of them have been to col- 
lege. They are law-abiding, intelligent, 
good citizens. Robert’s father was a 
tenant before him.” 

We would like to know if any reader 
of The Progressive Farmer knows of a 
tenant, white or black, anywhere in the 
Cotton Belt that lived in the same house 
and worked for the same landowner con- 
tinuously for so great a length of time. 


Xx 


Early in life Colonel Watson accepted 
soil improvement as a paramount perma- 
nent farm policy and has held to this 
through all his years. Waunter cover 
crops, legumes, and livestock are a com- 
bination he put into force more than 
three score years ago as the support of 
a farming system that should endure. 
Cash crops, feed crops, and fertility 
crops balanced with the cow, sow, ewe, 














BEAUTIFYING THE FARM HOME 
This beautiful farm home, owned by W. S. Kilmore, of Timberville, Va., lies on National 
Highway leading through Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and is admired by millions of 


tourists yearly who pass that way. 


nly a few years ago this now beautiful farm home 


was obstructed from view by acres of unsightly bushes, 


cedure on the farm as a game of chance 


—‘there is one right and a_ hundred 
wrong ways” to do most farm oper- 


ations. He says that reading is an im- 
portant part of the work of any man, 
woman, or. child of intelligence; conse- 
quently his household reading room, in 
addition to well chosen books, contains 
copies of magazines that regularly pay 
their monthly, weekly, or daily visits. 
Here is a list of them :— 

American Magazine, 
National Geographic 
Magazine, . 
Good Housekeeping, 

Child Life, 
Boys’ Life, 
Literary Digest, 


Ladies Home Journal, 

McCalls Magazine, 

Popular Mechanics, 

Baptist Courier, 

Breeders’ Gazette, 

The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Vill 


“What is the South’s greatest need?” 

There was no hesitation in his answer- 
ing :— 

“More livestock and especially more 
cows. A good cow is the most profitable 
life and health sustainer that we can get 
and the best profit and fertility producer. 
Of course, we grow our own feed. We 
have one cow that gives 40 pounds of 
milk daily and another that gives 45 
pounds. They are better investments 
than 25 per cent stocks and bonds. The 
cow, sow, and hen combination can’t be 
beat—not when they have home-grown 
feed.” 

This farm has 80 head of hogs, 50 
head of beef animals, and 125 hens. 
Twenty to 30 head is the standard size of 
the flock of sheep. Ample work stock 
to supplement tractor power is always 
kept. 


1X 
While driving over the Watson farm 
and having pointed out the items of in- 
terest and getting a personal view of 


and hen products have been woven into 
a system of farming that one rarely 
finds equalled. In reality Colonel Wat- 
son had been a Master Farmer three 
score years before the intitiation of the 
Master Farmer movement in his native 
state. No one had to tell him that a 
surplus after making a living for the 
home was the main secret of successful 
farming—it was self-evident to him. 





LET’S BURN FEWER TOBACCO! 
| BARNS THIS SUMMER 


HE loss of tobacco curing barns from 

fire has been so great that insurance 
companies will not insure them, and each 
individual has to stand his own fire risk. 
This after all is the cheapest insurance, 
but it has as one of its main requisites 
that we must not neglect to use every pre- 
caution. 


] 





While most of such fires are the result 
of carelessness, many are caused by the 
barn not being in good condition when 
curing is started. And unless we have 
experienced such a loss, most of us are 
optimists and are prone to neglect seeing 
to it that the barns are in good condition 
before curing time arrives. Here are two 
suggestions which, if followed, will be 
the cause of fewer tobacco barns going 
up in smoke this summer. 

1. Put the flues and furnaces in good 
condition. They will not then be the cause 
of a barn being burned. If they are not 
in good condition the risk of fire is very 
great. Now is the most opportune time 
to inspect the barns thoroughly and to 
make needed repairs to flues and furnaces. 


2. Have a barrel of water handy at each 
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barn. This is another valuable precau- 
tion against fire. Many of us begin cur- 
ing without taking this precaution be- 
cause we do not have the barrels, and af- 
ter curing starts we do not have time to 
get them. Now is as opportune time as 
we will have to secure and have a barrel 
ready for each barn. There are very few 
fires that cannot be extinguished if they 
are seen when they first start, and if water 
is at hand. J. M. PURDOM. 
Editor’s Note.—From FE. G. Moss, of the 
Oxford Tobacco Station, comes a third 
valuable suggestion for reducing the fire 
risk when curing tobacco. It is this: 


“Don’t overcrowd the tobacco in the barns. 
A great many barns are burned on account 
of such overcrowding and carelessness in 
regulating the sticks. Overcrowding 
usually follows overplanting. When a to- 
bacco farmer plants what he can properly 
handle and has sufficient barn room_ to 
take care of his crop, it is seldom he has 
a fire if he takes the precautions sug- 
gested by Mr. Purdom.” 


| CONFER LL.D. DEGREE ON 
EDITOR POE 


| J 
AST week the degree of LL. D. was 
conferred on Editor Clarence Poe of 
The Progressive Farmer by Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md. Washington 
College is one of the oldest institutions 
of higher learning in America, having 
been founded in 1782 when George Wash- 
ington was yet alive and receiving from 
him a donation as well as his name. Fur- 
ther indication of its antiquity is found 
in the fact that 140 years ago this month 
in June of 1789, Washington College 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws 
to George Washington, who had then just 
rounded out his first three months of ser- 
vice as President of the newly founded 
nation. 








In awarding the degree, Dr. Paul E. Tits- 
worth, president of the institution, said :— 

“When Dr. Poe, then just Clarence Poe, 
became editor of The Progressive Farmer 
in 1899 he was only 18 years of age, a 
mere school boy with such education as 
the public schools of that day offered. He 
had come to this journal a year or two 
before as an editorial assistant but with 
such keen insight into essentials, such rare 
common sense, and such distinction of 
style did he do his work that the owners 
of the publication felt no hesitation de- 
spite his youth in placing, upon him the 
entire editorial responsibility. He was 
soon the controlling owner as well as the 
controlling force in making the paper. 
For a dozen years prior to this time The 
Progressive Farmer had been a_ semi- 
political journal; from the day this clear- 
headed young editor took charge it ceas- 
ed to feature politics and began with all 
its might and main to build up rural life 
in the South—to live up literally and with 
unsleeping vigilance to the name of The 
Progressive Farmer. In this task Dr. Poe 
has made good. What the people of the 
South, not only the farm people, but all 
who want to make rural life richer in the 
South, think of him is reflected in the 
growth and authority of The Progressive 
Farmer, now having offices in Raleigh, 
Birmingham, Louisville, Memphis, and 
Dallas. It has grown into a circulation of 
550,000 from Virginia to Texas inclusive 
and is still climbing. Credit for a lot of 
this healthy expansion Dr. Poe generously 
attributes to his fellow workers in the or- 
ganization, and justly so. But in every 
phase of the paper’s growth he has been 
the leader and his has been the vision. 


“This tells the story in brief fashion of 
Dr. Poe’s constructive ability. At inter- 
vals through these years some of the 
big magazine publishers of the North 
have tempted him, have even tried to 
make the temptation sore by submitting 
their proposals with the salary line left 
blank to be filled in by him, but he has 
invariably put temptation behind him. 
With what seems now an almost uncanny 
faith and foresight, he has through thick 
and thin stuck by his chosen job of serv- 
ing the rural South.” 

In 1914 Dr. Poe received the degree of 
Doctor of Literature from Wake Forest 
College and in 1928 the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of North 
Carolina. 

> toe! 

The efficient parent makes use-of the: 
child’s early years to implant desirable 
habits. 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


What to Do During the Next Month 
By R. R. REPPERT 


UNE is the beginning of the beekeep- 
@ er’s harvest in most sections; 
a surplus has already removed in 
sections favorably situated. The unusual 
rainfall, stimulating 
heavy plant growth, 
together with the 
fact that bees did not 
receive aset-back by 
late freezes, should 
favor a rather large 
honey crop provided 
the bees have received 
proper attention. 


possibly 


been 





As soon as the 
honey in the cells is 
capped, it may be removed for the table 
or for marketing. If to be used as comb 
honey, it makes the best appearance if all 
cells are capped; but if intended for ex- 
tracting, it may be removed when about 
three-fourths of the cells are capped; if 
less than these are capped, it may be 
taken as an indication that the honey is 
not fully ripened; that is, it is not com- 
pletely evaporated to the consistency of 
real honey, and unripened honey is very 
apt to ferment. 


K. R. REPPERT 


Honey in combs with a dark color is 
not fit for use as comb honey. The dark 
color indicates that the queen has at some 
time deposited eggs in such comb and that 
young bees have developed in it. As each 
young bee develops and finally emerges 
from the cell, it leaves as a lining a thin 
layer of spun web forming its pupal case. 
Repeated emergence of successive broods 
causes a darker color, so that finally the 
comb becomes entirely black. In its first 
stages for use in rearing young brood, 
the dark color may be only slightly visi- 
ble, and may extend over the entire comb, 
or only in a small patch. The thin pupal 
sases cause the comb to be tough, how- 
ever, and not entirely adapted to table 
consumption. The honey stored within is 
unaffected and may be extracted and so 
used for the table. 


Beekeepers often fail to obtain the 
greatest possible honey harvest because 
they do not provide the bees room for 
storing it when it is to be gathered from 


the ficld. It should be remembered that 
as honcy is gathered, it is, as a usual 
thing, brought in as a very dilute sweet- 
ened substance known as nectar, which 


must be evaporated before it may proper 


ly be called honey. As it is brought to 
the hive, it is placed in the open cells over 
a considerable area of comb, and the bees, 
at night as well as in the day time, by a 


continuous movement of the wings, cause 
an air current to pass and so 
evaporate it finally. During a season of 
abundant nectar secretion, and with a 
strong colony, eight or ten pounds oi 
fully evaporated honey may be stored in a 
day; and it will be understood therefore 
that for the spreading of dilute nectar 
from which this is made, an enormous 
amount of comb area should be provided. 
Therefore during a time when the bees 
are seen to be busily engaged in bringing 
in nectar, this area must be provided, and 
new supers of empty combs added to the 
hive well in advance of their apparent 
need. Empty supers should be added just 
beneath those partly full; though when 
the nectar flow in the field is known to be 
slackening, empty supers should be added 
above, for use if actually needed by the 
bees. 


over it 


Bees keep the hive cool during hot 
weather, by fanning with their wings and 
causing an air current to pass around all 
parts of the hive. In very hot weather, 
they are sometimes unable to keep the 
temperature properly reduced, and occa- 
sionally even the wax of the combs be- 
comes so softened that they collapse, 
causing the honey to run down, drowning 
many bees; or sometimes the wax actually 
melts. The hives during summer should 
therefore be kept as cool as possible, and 
placed in the shade of trees if these are 
available. If shade cannot otherwise be 
provided, a broken shade consisting of 
laths or such narrow lumber, built into a 
latticework, and placed on the hive, or 
hetter, a little above, will answer the pur- 
pose very well. 

Keep grass and weeds removed about 
the hive, taking especial care that the en- 
trance of the hive is not obstructed by 
growth. 


The Danger of Mouth Breathing 


A Little Sermon on Good Health 
By F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


EIGHBOR, what in the world is 


that noise I hear?” 


“Nothing, only little Bobbie in the next 
room snoring.” 


My neighbor 
does not realize 
just what Bobbie’s 
trouble is. ‘Bobbie 
is a mouth breather, 
made so by ade- 
noids and enlarged 
tonsils. 

The breathing 
space is limited and 
poor; Bobbie is 
struggling to get 
enough air into his lungs to supply the 
needs of the body and promote growth. 
If he is left to struggle with this con- 
dition, a train of evils will follow. 


Here’s what Bobbie will look like if 
he is not cured: His upper jawbone will 
become narrow, and the roof of his 
mouth high and narrow, his front teeth 
will protrude, his lower jaw will be 
undeveloped and his chin will recede. 
His hearing will probably be impaired 
by pressure of the enlarged tonsils on 
the Eustachian tube. His upper lip will 
be short. 





DR. REGISTER 


Yes Bobbie is a mouth breather, for the 


reason that he cannot breathe through 
his nose, which was intended to be used 
for that purpose. Mouth breathing is 
difficult breathing, because the mouth 
yas made to be closed while we sleep. 
Bobbie is underweight, listless, and dull. 
And no wonder, for the sleep that he 
gets is a struggle and broken, when it 
should be peaceful and easy. 


If Bobbie is allowed to go on this way, 
he will adjust himself to this manner of 
staying alive; but in place of being a 
fine and fit fellow physically, he will be 
a rather poor looking specimen—just as 
already described. 

Neighbor! if you do not have Bobbie's 
defects remedied now, before it is too 
late, you are nothing short of a crimi- 
nal. If you saw your child drowning 
and calling on you for help with every 
breath, and you rendered no assistance, 
what would you be? Your mouth 
breathing child is calling just as de- 
cidedly, every night from his little cot, 
for more air. 


If you do not heed this cry and render 
just what I said. 





assistance, you are 
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LEARNING A JAPANESE SECRET 


The Japanese have long held the secret 
French and German botanists has revealed 


dwarfed Japanese Thuya. 


of more than 150 feet. This one 


the secret to them. 
dwarfing trees is a process of slow undernourishment and starvation. 
Naturally these trees are giants of the forest, attaining |} 
is just about 18 inches high. 


dwarfing trees, but extensive research by 
Briefly, the method of 
The photo shows a 


elgnts 


Tips for Summer Gardeners 


An Explanation of the Produce Agency Act 
By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Garden Hints 
~' ET tomatoes deep. 
» of tomato plants 


in June. 


The second setting 
should take place 
To enable them to withstand the 
severe heat and drouth of midsummer, to 
the greatest degree, 
set the plants quite 
If the plant is 
eight to ten inches 
high, set all but two 
inches of the plant in 
the ground. This deep 
setting will not keep 
plants from living as 
many seem to think. 
When the tops of the 
plants are an inch or 
two above the surface of the ground the 
chances for the plant living are just as 
good, and even better, than if four or five 
inches is above ground. 

2. Prepare for fall cabbage and collards, 
For a fall crop of cabbage, heading along 
just before seed in 


deep. 





L. A. NIVEN 


frost, sow beds in 


June, setting the plants in the field in 
July or August. Handle collards the 


same way. Prepare the bed well and lo- 
cate it in a place where partial shade may 
be had as a protection from the extreme 
heat and drouth that often comes along in 
June and July. Handled in this way, and 
the plants set in a well prepared, moist 
piece of ground during late June or July, 
excellent results should be secured. 

3. Don’t let June sun scare you. Culti- 
vation of the garden is important at all 
times, especially in June when the sun be- 
gins to bear down. That is the time when 
weeds and grass do their best, and if cul- 
tivation is not frequent enough to destroy 
these pests they will win out over the 
vegetables. They are greedy eaters and 
able to outgrow and outfight the vegeta- 
bles in a battle for food and moisture. 

4. Keep the garden busy. If the garden 
is not to be replanted to vegetables as 
soon as a crop is off, plant in either soy- 
beans or cowpeas, or something of this 
kind, to improve the soil and to help keep 
down weeds and grass. The proper thing 
to do is to make a new planting of vege- 
tables as quickly as a crop is off. 

5. The Harlequin cabbage bug is poison 
sroof. Hand picking or shaking in a shal- 
low pan of oil is the only successful way 
of controlling him. This pest has a thick 
coat which prevents ordinary contact in- 
secticides, like nicotine sulphate, from 





hurting him. He also takes his food by 
sucking the juices from the plants and 
not by chewing, thereby making the ap- 
plication of poison useless. Use kerosene 
oil an inch or two deep in a broad, shal- 
low pani. 


What Is the Produce Agency Act? 


bpm Produce Agency Act is a Federal 
law of great importance to growers 
and shippers of perishable fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other farm products. Its pur- 
pose is to protect growers and shippers 
against fraudulent accounting on consign- 
ment of these products received in inter- 
state Commerce. 

This law does not cover the transaction 
where the produce is purchased outright; 
where consignments are within the state 
of origin of shipment and not interstate; 
strictly brokerage transactions ; 
counts; disposal of rejected produce by 
railroads, except as to accounting: 
erative associations, except when the pro- 
duce is handled for non-members; and 
non-perishable farm products such as live- 
stock, cotton, grain, etc. 


joint ac- 


coop- 


The question has been asked as to what 
this act prohibits. In brief, it prohibits 
the following :— 


1. Dumping or destroying of produce without 
sufficient cause. 
2. Making false statement to the 


with intention of fraud concerning the han- 
lic 
r dis- 


dling, condition, quantity, quality, sale, or 
position of the produce. 


shipper 


3. Failure to account truly and correctly 


for the produce. 

Then the question often arises as to 
how a shipper may secure the benefits 0! 
this act. He can do so whenever he has 
any reason for believing that he has been 
defrauded in the handling of consign- 
ments by filing a complaint with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., setting forth all facts con- 
cerning the transaction and attaching 
thereto all available correspondence and 
other papers or information relating to 
the shipment. Blank forms for making 
out complaints and further information 
concerning the law may be had by apply- 
ing to this bureau, which has representa- 
tives in the larger cities all over the coun- 
try. A list of them and other information 
concerning this law may be secured by 
writing to the Washington office of this 
bureau. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

RIBE Guide Arthur Frost took his tribe 
T of 20 Lone Scouts for a trip to the city: 

as guests of one of the Boy Scout troops. 
En route the tribe stopped for breakfast and 
made the acquaintance of “Golddust Donny,” 
a gray-haired tramp who had for years been 
in search of a boyhood friend. 

The boys enjoyed their day with Scoutmas- 
ter Bill Graham’s troop. Warm friendships 
were’ formed between city and country lads, 
put between Rodney Spencer, the Lone Scout 
Tribe Chief, and Terence Sullivan, Senior Pa- 
trol Leader of the troop, a mutual antipathy 
developed. Plans for future between 
troop and tribe were made before the Pleas- 
ant Valley boys left the city. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning store 
at Milford, Pleasant Valley, when Rodney’s 
name was mentioned in connection with a 
legendary mine on the Spencer farm. As 
lack left the store an unprepossessing stran- 
ger asked where a job might be found and 
Jack referred him to the Spencer farm as the 
most likely place. 

Jack and Rodney rescued Mr. Burnett and 
his daughter Helen after their car had over- 
turned, rendered first aid, and took them to 
the doctor. They learned that the Burnetts 
had boughf a farm in the Valley and would 
soon be their neighbors. 


visits 


Days sped swiftly by and again the Lone 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence Sullivan. 

During a tennis game in which he showed 
himself an excellent player, Rod learned that 
Colonel Sullivan, father of Terence, had played 
football against his father. He liked the Colonel 
and Grandfather Sullivan at once. Colonel 
Sullivan offered him a place in the Sullivan 
banking business. 

After a few days with the Sullivans he went 
to visit Mike Moran, son of a truck driver, 
who lived in a tenement. He was amazed at 
the poverty endured by these modern “cliff 
dwellers’ but became fast friends with the 
entire Moran family. After helping Mike 
“wrestle’’ boxes at a warehouse he decided 
the work of the farm was preferable. 


HEN the time had come to say 

good-bye to the Morans and ac- 
company Mike to the park where Lone 
Scouts and Troop Scouts were to again 
meet and exchange 
experiences, Rodney 
felt that he had won 
new friends who 
would be friends al- 
ways. This time there 
was no high-powered 
motor car to convey 
him but in the big 
truck which Father 
Moran piloted so 
skillfully the boys 
rode to the appointed 
meeting place where 
Lone Scouts held a joyful re-union. Dur- 
ing the short week friendships had been 
formed which would endure through life. 
Stub Hapgood, shy woodsman, appar- 
ently imbibed some of the loquacity of 
his Italian friends for Stub was bubbling 
over with eagerness to tell of his experi- 
ences. Stub, too, had lived in a tenement 
filled with folks commonly called “for- 
figners” but, in fact fine Americans. 
Stub would have great tales to tell his 
mountain clan. 

The week also had been a great re- 
union for the war buddies. As Graham 
€xpressed it he had let his law practice 
0 hang” and with Guide Frost had 
Joyed in renewed comradeship. But now 
the friends were alert though friendly 
rivals as they prepared to pit the pick of 

Troop Scouts against Lone Scouts in 
tests of knowledge and skill. Beginning 
ol the contest found Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham in charge with rapid fire questions 
Tegarding the Scout Oath, the Scout Law, 
Composition and history of the flag of 
the United States, all found in the Tender- 
foot degree work. Caught unawares some 
of the older Troop Scouts who long before 
ad passed these tests with honors found 





JOHN CASB 


U nemselves hesitant and  stammering 
While the younger lads were quick to 
Teply. Most of the Lone Scouts were 


familiar with this phase of the work and 
when it came to knot tying there was no 
Comparison. Nimble fingered farm lads 
fan away from their city opponents and 
there were wide grins of satisfaction 
When Graham announced that the visi- 





tors had won the first 
wide margin. 

“T think it about time some of my 
Scouts brushed up on the Scout motto,” 
obsérved Scoutmaster Graham dryly. 
“You should ‘Be prepared’ for an exani 


degree tests by a 


ination no matter how long it has been 
since you passed the tests. Here’s our 
Senior Patrol Leader, an Eagle Scout 


who ranks with the best in the city on 
higher tests but fumbles the ball on some 
sections of the Scout Law. I'll expect 
better things of you boys if ever this hap- 
pens again. Guide Frost will conduct the 
second degree exam.” 


Terry Sullivan blushed a deep red and 
hung his head. He made a mental note 
that never again would he or his fellow 
Scouts be caught napping. Named with, 


Jamie Stewart to demonstrate first aid 
in the second degree test the Troop 
Scouts matched the best that Rodney 


Spencer and Jack Barry could do and in 
the tests of signal- 
ing between the 
lads led by Sulli- f 
van and by Spen- 
cer the Troop 
Scouts outranked 
their opponents by 
so great a margin 
that Spencer’s pa- 
trol appeared slow 
and awkward. 
Many of the Lone oS 
Scouts had prefer- sot pec 
red to take the In- 

dian Sign Language code and were adept 
in this demonstration. “Now for the 
tracking test, fellows,” announced Guide 
Frost. “Bill, bring on your fox.” 


At once the Scouts were alert and keen 
for action. Here was sport. A Troop 
Scout came forward, wearing a tracking 
device beneath His shoe. ““My scouts don’t 
get the real thing as you fellows in the 
country do,” said Scoutmaster Graham, 
“but we'll give you a run. Fifteen min- 
utes start for the fox: Off you go Wal- 
ter.” Impatiently the Scouts waited a 
signal, then were off like a pack of eager 
hounds. 

Within five minutes Stub Hapgood and 
Rodney Spencer had pulled away from 
their mates and Troop Scout friends. 
Keen eyes on the ground, every sense 
alert, Stub and Rod ran the trail as if 
they were following an elusive fur bearer 
at home. “Watch those fellows go!” cried 
Jamie Stewart as the Lone Scout pack 
leaders disappeared from view in_ the 
wooded section of the big park. “If my 
nose was as long as my legs,” continued 
Jamie, “I might catch up with ’em. That 
fox is safe from me.” 

“Kreeee ! Kreeee!” The fierce cry of the 
eagle floated back, a sound Scoutmaster 
Graham and his lads were to become 
familiar with as they met Lone Scouts 
in friendly combat. ‘“Rod’s got him!” 
yelled Jack Barry. “That’s the Injun’s 
way of telling us he’s made the ‘kill.’ 
Fifteen minutes instead of the twenty-five 
allotted for the test and I'll bet Walter 
circled all of the half mile. Even up on 
the second degree test now.” 


The hunt was abandoned and soon Stub 


and Rod appeared with the chagrined 
Walter Wilson. “Honestly, that fellow 
you call ‘Injun’ ran my trail like a 


hound,” complained the “fox.” “TI hid in 
a thicket and he pounced on me like a 
tiger. And Stub was not far behind 
him.” 

“Rod is a master at tracking,” smiled 
Guide Frost. “It is fortunate that our 
boys can beat you fellows in some things. 
We should have had a fire building test. 
We'll have that and a compass test now. 
Bill, pick your men.” 

The Troop Scouts, trained in many a 
hike, surpassed their friends from the 
country. Then to the amazement of Chief 
Spencer and his fellows Senior Patrol 
Leader Sullivan produced the necessary 
equipment; bow, thong, and tinder, and 
in a few seconds had fire without matches. 
“T'll take back what I said about you're 
not being prepared, Terry,” congratulated 
the Troop Scoutmaster. “We split even 
on the degrees. We'll have a regular 
Scout ‘Jamboree’ when we camp on Clear 





Lake, Art, and see what your boys and 
mine can do with the third degree. Can 
that lad of yours swim like he can trail?” 

“He’s a good swimmer but Rod's game 
really is baseball,” replied Frost. ‘You 
should see that lad pitch. His dad is 
‘Dynamite Dan’ Spencer, the best pitcher 
ever turned out by Agricultural State.” 

“We never play baseball,” said Scout- 
master Graham. “Troop Scouts always 
find Scout activities more interesting. But 
Terry’s a great catcher and sometimes 
I'd like to see “em team up. His dad is a 
baseball fan and Terry is captain of their 
bank team. By George, here’s the Colonel 
now.” 

Erect and distinguished in appearance, 
Colonel Sullivan had a ready smile and a 
warm handclasp for every Scout. ‘Had 
to come down and bid this fine young 
friend of mine good-bye,” announced 
Terry's father as he patted Rod’s shoulder. 
“T hope I’m a friend to every Scout.” 

At a signal from 
Guide Frost, Lone 
= Scouts broke into 
* their greeting song: 
“Hello colonel, you 
area friend of ours; 
“Hello colonel, you 
area friend of ours; 
Hello colonel, you 
are a friend of ours 
and you live down 
in our alley.” 
ee “Thanks, Scouts,” 

said Colonel Sulli- 
van as the song ended. “If it’s Scout al- 
ley its a pretty good old alley no matter 
where one lives. I ama friend of Scout 
ing and proud of it. My son has been a 
Scout ever since he was old enough to be- 
long and that is the best evidence of my 
approval and interest. If I had my way 
every American boy, no matter what his 
color or creed or where he lives, would 
have the advantages and training of 
Scoutcraft. It means the making of 


men.” 
“Thank you, Colonel,’ said Guide 
Frost. “When you come to Clear Lake 


Camp this summer you are to be an honor 
guest of our American Eagle Tribe. As 
your help means much to Graham’s troop 
here the help of Mr. Spencer, Rodney's 
father, has meant much to us. I know 
that he will join with us in welcoming 
you.” 

“IT hope to come,” answered Colonel 
Sullivan smiling. “Once I saw ‘Dyna- 
mite Dan’ Spencer in action as captain of 
a great football. team which whipped our 
Bulldogs soundly and as we both grad- 
uated from our respective colleges that 
year I’ve never had a chance to even the 
score. If at all possible I shall spend a 
few days with you in camp. But now I 
must say good-bye.” As Colonel Sulli- 
van turned to leave every Scout saluted, 
then gave him a hearty cheer. 

“And now we must be on the way,” 
announced Guide Frost. “Old Sal is feel- 
ing her oats and rearin’ to go. The weeks 
will soon slip away, fellows, and we will 
all be together again for a period which 
] am sure will be crowded full of en- 
joyment and instruction. Say good-bye 
to your friends, Lone Scouts. ‘So-long, 
Bill, old man. It’s been great to have a 
week with you.” 


CHAPTER X 
Mysterious Happenings at Oaklawn Farm 


HE tongues of members of the “La- 

dies’ Aid” or the “Sewing Society” 
never clattered more industriously than 
did those of the Lone Scouts as they ex- 
changed experiences on the long ride back 
to Pleasant Valley following their week 
of city life. It had been a wonderful 
week for all. In every home the country 
lads had found unbounded hospitality, 
their hosts keenly interested in Scouting 
and eager to help see that the guest had 
a good time. Jack Barry, orating over 
the treatment accorded him in the Stew- 
art home, paused to add explosively, 
“And I thought that Sliver Stewart was a 
stuck-up city guy! I couldn’t have been 
treated any better if I’d been a son of 
the President.” 


“Listen to me,” said Stub Hapgood 


reeling off a few words of liquid Italian. 
“Tony taught me that so I could say 
‘good-morning’ and ‘good-night’ to his old 
grandpa who talks no English but is 
crazy about Boy Scouts because Tony is 
one. The first time he saw me he pointed 
to my uniform and then to and 
said something. Tony grinned and said 
that his granddad said that wearing the 
Scout uniform helped make*us both good 
Americans. And Tony had a big brothe 
killed in the Great War fighting for this 
country. I tell you they are all good 
Americans.” 

That was the longest speech Stub had 
ever made and his mates applauded. “I’ve 
got something to tell you,” piped up Little 
Aubrey Brown. “Mr. Schultz liked my 
voice and he had me sing some of the 
Scout songs to the boys and girls of a 
big Sunday school Herman attended. Af- 
ter I'd sung the Scouts’ Prayer the preach- 
er said he'd never known much about 
Scouting but that if the work was. as fine 
as the songs he wanted a Troop for his 
church and next week they are going to 
organize.” 


7 ony < 


“A missionary from the country goes 
to enlighten the benighted heathen of a 
great city,” laughed Guide Frost. ‘Good 
for you, Aubrey. By the way, Rod, how 
did you and young Sullivan get along?” 

“Fine, sir,” answered Rodney heartily. 
“Terry did everything he could to make 
things pleasant for me and Colonel Sulli- 
van and his father who lives with them 
are wonderful men. But I enjoyed my 
stay at the Moran’s, too. Mike thinks 
that he'll be in heaven when he gets out 
to our place and I’m planning sometime 
on having the whole family there. There 
are six children, with Mike the oldest, 
and they live in four rooms about as big 
as the Sullivan hallway but they are 
mighty fine folks. I liked ’em all.” 

“It was a good thing all around,” said 
Frost impressively. “No doubt some of 
these boys and their folks had you fel- 
classed as ‘rubes’ and ‘hicks’ and 
merely invited you because of Graham’s 
request and because they are good Scouts 
and good sports. You’ve taught them 
that country boys are just as fine and 
alert and as well grounded in the ethics 
of Scoutcraft as they .are while thev’ve 
taught you that many of your ideas of 
city life and city folks are all wrong. 
When they go into your homes the lesson 
will be continued to your mutual benefit.” 

“T like ’em all right,” remarked Jack 
Barry, “but not well enough to want to 
take any more beatings in degree tests. 
Wait until we get ‘em on our own 
ground.” 

“After all the best part of a trip away 
is getting back home,” cried Rodney 
Spencer as Old Sal rolled up the broad 
driveway between the lofty trees which 
gave the farm its name. “I wouldn't 
swap Oaklawn even up for all that’s in 
the big city. And that includes Colonel 
Sullivan’s big bank.’ Late as was the hour 
the Spencers were up waiting and when 
Rodney felt his mother’s arms around his 
neck and her warm kiss upon his lips he 
knew again that here was something that 
mere wealth could not buy. Father Spen- 
cer, never demonstrative, contented him- 
self with a warm handclasp but his eyes 
were wells of pride and affection. 

Guide Frost and his proteges had gone 
on to their respective homes. As Rodney 
turned and entered the door of his home 
he knew that no other place ever could 
be home to him, that all this was warp 
and woof of his very soul. Softly enter- 
ing the room where his little sister lay 
sleeping Rod knelt to press a boyish kiss 


OWS 


upon her brow. How sweet, how dear 
she was. Little Lucille opened sleepy 
eyes. “Bro-th-er-r !” Tender arms 


around Rodney Spencer’s neck, a rosebud 
mouth upon his lips. No thrill of the 
great city had given the son of Oaklawn 
anything that would equal that. 

“We have something to tell you, Rod- 
ney,” announced his mother as with a 
final embrace from his little sister Rod 
came to the living room. “It is late and 
we wouldn’t trouble you but you would 
wonder what had happened when you 
went to your room.” 

(Continued next week) 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 


ONDAY, June 24.—Remove fruit 

stains while they are fresh or they 
may not come out at all. Boiling water 
poured over the fresh stain makes it dis- 
appear. 

Tuesday, June 25, 
—A wise thing to re- 
member in your sum- 
mer sewing for the 
children is that their 
clothing should be 
loose enough to per- 
mit plenty of activ- 
ity and allow the 
body freedom for 
growth. 

Wednesday, June 26.—At this season 
of the year chicks should be out in the 
sunshine and on ground where poultry 
has not been in any great numbers be- 
fore. Grass, clean water, and feed con- 
taining between 15 and 20 per cent ani- 
mal protein will help the sunshine and the 
clean range make big chickens out of the 
baby chicks. 








MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, June 27.—Some dust cloths 
merely waft the dirt from one object to 
another—others absorb the tiny particles 
until they are washed or shaken out. To 
make an absorbent duster, immerse a large 
square of cheesecloth in a basin of strong, 
hot soapsuds. Let it soak for a while, 
then wring out and dry. Use in the reg- 
ular way to dust and polish. When the 
cloth becomes soiled, it can be washed 
and re-treated. 

Friday, June 28.—Vegetables canned 
this summer are insurance against next 
winter’s ills. 

Saturday, June 29—When making a 
fruit pie with an upper crust, brush a 
little milk over it before putting it into 
the oven and it will brown nicely. If 
the lower crust is folded over the upper 
the juice will not run out. 

Sunday, June 30.—“Tf a man is to be a 
pillar in the temple of his God by and by, 
he must be some kind of a prop in God’s 
house today.”—Dr. M. D. Babcock. 





| LOOKING COOL 


ee 





[RST of all, if you would keep cool 

when you're not, try to get a cold or 
lukewarm bath in the morning. It need 
be only a quick dip into the tub or even 
a sponge bath but it will be wonderfully 
refreshing. Dry yourself and then dust 
on a generous amount of some softly 
scented, cooling bath powder or talcum. 
Heavy perfumes should be avoided in hot 
weather. Take time to fasten shoulder 
straps in place with a tiny safety pin or 
some other device as there’s nothing 
more irritating than a shoulder strap that 
continually slips and binds. Wear low 
or medium heeled shoes that are large 
enough but not too large. Canvas or 
those of the interwoven strips of leather 
are far cooler than patent leather or heavy 
calf. A short sleeved, trimly belted smock 
is an ideal summer working garment and 
takes the place of both dress and apron. 

Keep a bottle of toilet water near the 
basin and stop once or twice during the 
morning to wash face, hands, and arms 
with water to which you have added a 
few drops of this refreshing liquid. Pow- 
der your nose and smooth your hair and 
you'll feel far more able to tackle the 
task in hand. 

When afternoon comes give yourself a 
half hour or an hour to rest before get- 
ting supper. Take a leisurely bath with 
plenty of warm water and soap; powder 
again and lie down for a few minutes 
before putting on your fresh clothes. 
Wear different shoes than those you have 





worn all day. This will be a saving on 
shoes as well as acomfort. Dainty frocks 
of sheer cotton goods are best for sum- 
mer afternoons. Palest pink, soft yel- 
low, light green, lavender, pale blue, and 
white all give an effect of coolness while 
strong or dark colors seem hotter than 
they are. 





| GAMES FOR THE FOURTH OF 
JULY PICNIC 


b See fourth of July and a picnic are 
two occasions that go hand in hand. 
Here are a few games for your picnic 
this year. 





l 





“Who Is It?” is an entertaining guess- ° 


ing game. The players sit in a circle 
and one of the number, to begin, is told 
to choose secretly another person in the 
company as the temporary subject of his 
thoughts. When a selection has been 
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makes a mistake and stoops when the 
leader says “I say, stand!” is out of the 
game. 
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| A LAUNDRY CHUTE 
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oe boys,” sighed Mrs. Brown 
as she gathered up the soiled shirts 
and underwear they had left strewn on 
the bathroom floor. 

“What have we done now?” affection- 
ately inquired her oldest son, Jimmy, as 
he came up the stairs. 


“Left all your clothes on the floor in- 
stead of putting them in your laundry 
bags,” answered his mother. 

“Gosh, I never can remember to carry 
them all the way back to my room,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy ruefully. “I tell ‘you, 
couldn’t we have a hamper here in the 
bathroom ?” 


“There is no hamper big enough for a 


A SCREENED PORCH IS A JOY FOREVER 


A screened porch is a joy forever even though the casual passer-by sometimes feels that 


screening and blinds give a look of too great privacy. 


There is, however, a coolness and com- 


fort of hominess and sense of shelter in such a residence as this farm home of S. W. Brown, 


Turner County, Georgia. 


made the rest of the company begin to 
question the player who made the choice 
concerning his subject. Any questions are 
allowable regarding the appearance, dis- 
position, etc., of the person in mind, ex- 
cept concerning the name. These ques- 
tions and their answers will create much 
fun when the name of the subject is re- 
vealed. 

Some player, to his amusement, is cer- 
tain to find that he had been querying 
with regard to himself. When one sub- 
ject has been guessed, the player next in 
line is asked to choose one and so the 
guessing continues as before. 

Occupations: Each one has an occu- 
pation pinned on his back. If a very 
large number are present, several may 
have the same occupation. Each is to ask 
anyone questions concerning his own oc- 
cupation, but the answers must be given 
by yes or no. As soon as anyone discov- 
ers what his occupation is, the slip is pin- 
ned on in front. After all the occupa- 
tions have been guessed then each person 
demonstrates what his occupation is by 
pantomime. The demonstrations can be 
very humorous and bring forth much 
merriment for the rest of the party have 
to guess what occupation is being demon- 
strated. 

“T Say, Stoop!” The players stand in a 
circle and in front of them stands the 
leader. The leader says quickly, “I say, 
stoop!” and immediately stoops and rises 
again. The players all imitate the action; 
but when the leader says, “I say, stand!” 
at the same time stooping, the players 
should remain standing. Any one. who 








family of five boys,”” Mrs. Brown told him 
as she picked up the last scattered sock. 

“Well then I have it. The laundry is 
right under the bathroom. Why can’t I 
saw a hole in the floor and we'll drop 
them through and nobody will have to 
bother with them at all.” 

“Why that would be like the laundry 
chutes I saw in the model house,” his 
mother told him enthusiastically. “You 
can hinge a little cover to the opening 
you make in the bathroom and then you 
can box in a chute from the laundry 
ceiling directly to a great big basket or 
bin. The clothes will be ready to sort 
on wash day without my having to collect 
them from the different rooms.” 

“Great,” said Jimmy. “There's plenty 
of scrap lumber in the barn so I'll start 
tomorrow. Brains will tell,” he added 
with mock pride. 

“So they will,” his mother told him. 
“And it’s a wise mother who lets her 
children codperate with her in solving the 
household problems,” which left Jimmy 
wondering to whose brains she referred. 


myself. I wish it were possible to buy 
them,” she told Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Oh, I'll be glad to bring you some as 
a present,” that lady said cordially. 

“That’s mighty sweet and generous, but 
I really wish you would let me give you 
a regular order. Then I’d feel I could 
have as many as I wanted.” 

In that small way Mrs. Jenkins began 
her business of selling beaten biscuit, 
Soon her first customer’s friends were 
giving her orders and it was not long be- 
fore she had built up a small trade. One 
day she went to see the manager of one 
of the largest groceries in town. 

“Would you be interested in selling 
homemade beaten biscuit?” she asked 
him. 

“Tf I could be sure of getting something 
that was always up to a definite, high 
standard and could rely on you to bring 
them regularly on the day you said you 
would,” he told her. “The great trouble 
with homemade products is that they vary 
too much. Nine times they will be fine 
and then the tenth they are poor and that 
loses a customer not only for that par- 
ticular article but sometimes for my store 
as a whole. I’m no cook but I think that 
if women who make foods for sale would 
copy factory methods and use nothing but 
the best materials, follow their recipe 
exactly each time, and wrap their things 


attractively, merchants would be more 
ready to welcome them.” 
By heeding his advice Mrs. Jenkins 


was able to sell an ever increasing number 
of beaten biscuit and soon found it nec- 
essary to invest in a machine that beat 
dough far more quickly than it was pos- 
sible to do it by hand. A modern oil 
stove made baking not only easier but re- 
sults were surer. Each dozen biscuit was 
wrapped in a heavy waxed paper en- 
velope, secured at the top with a couple 
of paper clips. Although the profits were 
not immense her business venture meant 
that Mrs. Jenkins and her family could 
have such comforts as a vacuum cleaner, 
an electric fan, and a new refrigerator. 


——} 





| | OSTRACISING THE FLY 





“T DO believe summer’s the loveliest sea- 

son of all,” contentedly observed 
Grandpa Wilson as he joined the rest ot 
the family on the porch. “No! It isn't 
either!” he exclaimed in a changed tone 
as a fly settled on his bald head. “But it 
would be if it wasn’t for these pesky 
flies,” he added, flapping his handkerchief 
vigorously. 

“Flies certainly are a nuisance,” 
ted his son. 

“Oh, they’re more than that,” young 
Jane told him. “We learned in health 
class that flies carry the germs of typhoid, 
cholera, infantile diarrhea, tuberculosis, 
and other dangerous diseases. We're 0- 
ing to have an anti-fly crusade in school 
Of course,” she added, “we youngsters 
can’t do much unless our mothers and 
fathers help too.” 

“That sounds interesting,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “When I realize that a fly breeds 
in decaying manure, crawls over and eats 


admit- 





f T 
| BEATEN BISCUIT BRING | 
| MONEY | 
1 } 
RS. Jenkins was in the habit of tak- 

ing some of her homemade beaten 
biscuit to her sister in town every time 
she visited her. One day her sister’s 
friend, Mrs. Gould, was there and ex- 
claimed over their appetizing appearance. 
“T don’t have time to bake such things 





JSuatterns and fashions 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two get 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). ade 

or 


your name and address plainly on your 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women an 
misses, also attractive styles for chiens 
and a good selection of embroidery. Sen 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Bows, polka dots, and circular skirts are all prominent features of summer fashions, 


183—A sport dress that is appropriate for 
nearly all occasions. The crushed 
girdle gives it a dressy look. The 
polka dot tie is very new. For girls 
that are inclined to be plump this 
dress is especially suitable as the 
long waistline tends to break the 
width of the hips. Shantung, silk or 
eotton broadcloth, flat crepe, or silk 
or cotton pique would make up beau- 
tifully. This pattern comes in sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of 234-inch ribbon. 

795—A saucy little frock for a pert young 
miss is made of natural colored pon- 
gee with red dots. Tiny ruffles of 
plain pongee make up the sleeves. 


Voile, dotted Swiss, or any novelty 
printed cotton could be used. This 
pattern comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 32-inch 
material. 

398—Graceful bows accent the points in the 
waist and skirt of this attractive 
dress of flowered voile. Any _ soft 
material would be_ suitable. This 
dress is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material. 

Emb. 739—This dainty cross-stitch design 
is suitable for pillow slips, towels, 
smocks, linens, curtains, or luncheon 
sets. Pattern provides 2% yards of 
border 3 inches wide. 








the most loathsome and _ rotting 
stances, and then may come and walk on 
baby’s face or drop into his milk I feel 
that exposing Sonny to a fly is as danger- 
ous as leaving him where an engine might 
run over him.” 

“Oh, come, Mother, hardly that,” said 
her husband somewhat guiltily, for he 
remembered that last year the money she 
had wanted to spend for screens had gone 
for a new plow. 

“Yes, just as bad. I don’t know the 
figures but I'll warrant that there are as 
many grown-ups who die of typhoid and 
as many babies who die of diarrhea as 
there are run over by trains every year.” 


“I just wish you’d tell me how to get 
rid of the nasty varmints,” said Grandpa. 
‘I've always thought of flies as the worst 
kind of nuisance but I hadn't realized that 
they were actually dangerous too. Let's 
band together and join Jane in, this cru- 
sade. If we all work hard we can make 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








“er 


Miss 
teach the third grade again next year, 
ta girl that ain’t got a husband in 


hey tried to get Jones to 


two years another 


town.” 


might as well try 
"I was goin’ to have a glass door put 
™ this room, but glass busts so easy 
’ . e 

a this is the door Pa always slams 


sub- &this a flyless farm where that fine young 


grandson of mine will be as safe as can 
be.” 

“Our teacher says,’ remarked Jane, 
“that the very first thing to do is to 
clean up all places where flies breed. Ma- 
nure piles, rotting vegetable matter, priv- 
ies, hogpens, and chicken yards all require 
attention. And as the fly eggs hatch in 
from eight to ten days you can see that it 
isn't enough to clean up once a month or 
so but that it must be done every day.” 

“But I haven't time to spread the ma- 
nure every day in summer,” her father 
protested. 

“There are ways of treating it so the 
flies won't hatch,’’ Mrs. Wilson told him. 
“And they are not expensive and don’t 
hurt the manure as fertilizer. I'll write 
for a Farmers’ Bulletin and we can learn 
all about it.” 

“But of course,” said Jane, “no matter 
how careful we are there are bound to be 
some flies so it is very, very important to 
screen the house.” 


“T'll buy the screening tomorrow,” de- 


clared Mr. Wilson. 
“And Ill make the = screens,” said 
Grandpa. “Be sure to get enough wire to 


doe the milk house, laundry room, and the 
back, as well as the front porch.” 


“That sounds like comfort and safety 
at last,” observed Mrs. Wilson with a 
smile. “And Grandpa, I hope you'll re- 
member to make each screen cover the 
entire window so that it can bee opened 
top or bottom.” 

“I’m going to make some fly traps,” 
said Jane. “There’s a Farmers’ Bulletin 
that tells how. Then I'll catch every stray 
fly. For unless we interest the neighbors 
some of the pests will come here from 
other places.- I believe a fly can travel as 
far as 13 miles.” 


“Cleaning up the breeding places, 
screening, and trapping,” summed up Mrs. 
Wilson. “Those three means properly 


followed should make almost every neigh- 
borhood a flyless one. I’m going to bring 
the subject up at our next meeting of the 
women’s club.” 


Editor’seNote.—If you would like to have 
1408, The House 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


Fly and How to Suppress It, and Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 734, Flytraps and Their 
Operation, send a postcard to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer, and 
we shall be glad to have them sent to you. 


| CONTEST WINNERS 
ve PR ai 
Keeping Foods Cool in Summer 


kK EEPING the butter firm, the milk 
, eng and other foods sufficiently 
cool to preserve them in a wholesome and 
appetizing condition is one of the house- 
wife’s major summer problems. If the 
house has electric current from either a 
commercial power plant or a home gen- 
erator, the electric refrigerator offers an 
immediate solution. The first cost of 
such a machine is rather high, but the 
resulting satisfaction and convenience is 
great and the economy effected by the 
saving of foods even greater. For those 
who live near an ice plant there is the 
ordinary ice box or chest. 





The type of refrigerator that makes 
its own ice without the aid of electricity 
is usually the most practical for the aver- 
age farm home. Such boxes are ex- 
tremely sturdy and the device for cool- 
ing the food is remarkably efficient. 

Failing any of these three means one 
must fall back on some sort of ‘“‘iceless” 
refrigerator, most of which depend upon 
evaporation as a means of cooling the 
food within the container. Progressive 
Farmer readers in our recent contest of- 
fered a number of valuable suggestions 
although no one who can possibly have 
any of the other types should bes satisfied 
with one of these homemade substitutes. 


In awarding the prizes the judges have 
tried to select those letters that seem to 
offer the most simple means of cooling 
foods for they have felt that if any great 
amount of money is to be spent, a proper- 
ly built, commercial refrigerator might 
better be installed. All the letters were 
extremely interesting and we are giving a 
list of those deserving honorable mention 
because our space will not permit pub- 
lishing them all. To Mrs. L. E. Lee, 
Newton County, Mississippi, the judges 
awarded the prize of $5 in cash. 


The Prize Letter 


MADE aa stand of very light, strong 

wooden strips, 24 by 36 inches at the 
base and tapering to 24 inches square at 
the top, and four feet high. 

I placed slatted shelves at different 
heights toeaccommodate a variety of milk 
and food containers; and fastened all se- 
curely. I then made a close-fitting cur- 
tain or cover for it from an old wagon 
sheet, closing it with buttons. On top of 
the stand I placed a dishpan of water. 
T use a weight to hold the ends of the 
cover down in the water and my iceless 


. refrigerator is in operation. 


The water will flow over and keep the 
cover wet until the pan runs dry. The 
stand should be placed near an open win- 
dow or in a shady porch where the breeze 
can blow over it and hasten evaporation 
for unless the water evaporates there will 
be no cooling. 


My husband keeps his water cool in the 
field by using a jug covered with tow 
sacks neatly sewed around it and kept 


wet. MRS. L. FE. LEE. 
HONORABLE MENTION LIST 


Names and counties are given:— 
South Carolina 
Mrs. C. C. Bowers, Lancaster; Mrs. Minnie 
1. Caldwell, Lexington; Mrs. Roy Smith, 
Oconee; Mrs. J. W. Koon, Darlington; Mrs. 
S. S. McCrary, Anderson. 
Virginia 
Mrs. M. H. Marshall, Caroline; Mrs. D. V. 
Wenger, Rockingham; Miss Olive Pearl Smith, 
Rockingham; Mrs. G. N. Funkhouser, Augus- 
ta; Mrs. Joe Quinn, Amherst; Mrs. T. S. 
Stahles, Nottoway; Mrs. Dora S. Levisee, 
Campbell. 
North Carolina 

A. Gallion, McDowell; Mrs. Dail 
Mrs. G. U. Burnette, Hay- 
wood; Mrs. R. A. Stewart, Montgomery; 
Mrs. M. E. Ferguson, Macon; Mrs. W. 
Bishop, Person; Mrs. Fred FE. Lee, Johnston; 
Mrs. M. B. Bean, Rutherford; Miss Lula 
Daniel, Alexander; Mrs. Ephraim Danford, 
Brunswick; Mrs. Howard Denny, Surry; Mrs. 
F. M. Putnam, Buncombe. 


Mrs. J. 


Rowland, Wake; 
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Our Weekly Sermon 
By REVI.W HOLLAND DD 


The Power a the Unseen 


this world we 
see. We observe only their 
Learnedly we discuss the laws 


Bec great things of 
never 
effects. 


of nature, and try 
to analyze the work- 
ings of our own 
minds, but we can 
not measure the 
mystic power that 
moves all things. 
As simple a thing 
as electricity eludes 


our senses. Edison, 


J. W. HOLLAND the wW izard of elec- 
tricity, admits that 
he has no idea what galvanism is. A scien- 


tist in California has built a mechanism 
that will step up the voltage of an electric 
current sufficiently to produce a spark 
fourteen feet long. Yet the invisible ener- 
gies of the will send a lightning 
flash five to eight miles long across the 
whirling storm clouds. 
caf 


skies 


The first time I saw Niagara Falls I 
was fairly stunned by the great power of 
the cataract. Its roar was in my ears. I 
seemed but an atom in comparison with its 
greatness. Then I thought of the un- 
seen, silent forces of evaporation which 
place upon the strong but invisible should- 
ers of the winds enough water to make 
ten thousand Niagaras. 

The power stored in the germ of one 
grain of corn is enormous. The lifting 
power of one acre of grass blades would 
surprise us if we could measure it. It 
is power that cannot be seen or heard. 


i 

True religion is a quiet power. Long 
ago it was said, ‘Be still, and know that 
I am God.” A man was whipped out by 
a bad habit. that was each day chaining 
him tighter and tighter. He tried every 
possible way to win the mastery over it. 
He was almost to the point of suicide. 
Then, in desperation, he turned to God 
and prayed for deliverance. I know the 
man well. He has told me that it seemed 
to him that a powerful spirit came to him, 
and drove out of his body the torturing 
craving for strong drink. It is almost too 
good toebee true that the Spirit of God is 
the unseen helper at the elbow of every 
person. 

A woman was fearful of losing her 
sanity. In an hour of despair she sought 
God. Finding him, she began to think 
sanely and sweetly again. 

I have often thought that 1f religion 
was a matter of noise and bluster, if it 
was attended by the shooting off of guns, 
and colorful parades, it might appeal to 
people more than it does. 

Elijah was not taught much by the 
“storm,” the “earthquake,” or the “great 
fire,’ but he was brought to his senses 
and duty by “the still small voice.” 

19 9 

Character is never stronger than when 
it is quiet. I grew up with a boy whose 
father was a loud-mouthed man. He whip- 
ped the boy almost within an inch of his 
life. The mother was a quiet little woman 
who was real. In every time of tempta- 
tion or trial that came to this playmate of 
mine, he turned to his mother. 

Noise always annoys. Poise is power. 
Il’> need always to reflect that it is with 
men as with the Almighty, “It is not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,” 
that the goodness of the heart is pre- 
served, 


‘favorite Rible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
OR by grace are ye saved through 
faith: and that not of yourselves; 
it is the gift of God—Eph. 2:8. 
He that observeth the wind, shall not 
sow: and he that regardeth the clouds, 
shall not reap.—Eccles. 11:4. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Naken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 
Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 
—From “Hunting Song,” by 

Sir Walter Scott. 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

The older I grow the more I come 
to believe that the best way to win in any 
game anywhere is to compete only against 
yourself. I 
dont care 
whether you 
are playing 
baseball, on a 
demon st ration 
team, 18 2 
bread - making 
contest, of 
striving to be 
first in a spell- 
ing bee; if you 
set out only to 
beat the other 
fellow you of- 
lose all 

sense of bal- 
ance, jealousy and envy are born, and you 
beat yourself. But if you’re out to do 
your own very best, to outdo your own 
high records, the competition with oppon- 
ents will take care of itself. Make a 
few observations and notes of your own 
and see if you don’t agree with me. 





























Courtesy La. State ten 
Board of Health. 


The American Boy sometime ago print- 
ed a paragraph about “Friends” that I've 
saved to pass on to you. This is what it 
said :— 

You will never have any possession worth 
more to you than your friends, and anybody 
can have friends. Friends are folks who like 
you a lot, and the way to make folks like 
you a lot is for you to like folks. It’s catch- 
ing, like measles. Just like folks and keep 
at it, and the first thing you know, they'll 
be liking you back again. Repeat the dose 
as needed and you’ll find you’ll have so many 
friends you won’t know what to do with 
them all. 

To close this week’s meal with a tasty 
dessert, here’s what a boy named Bill 
wrote me last week: “I wish my name 
wasn’t Bill for Bill Casper has ruined the 
Bills. Even our old gobbler hides his 
bill. Tell Bill people never get too old 
to learn.” Poor old Uncle Bill! 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—*My cousin who has been 
on a visit to the city says that as anxious 
as some of the city folks are for new thrills, 
they’ve never yet tried to get up and see the 
day break. As for myself, I’ve had that thrill 
so many times that I'd like to try something 
else.” 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—You can do the whole 
family a good turn for this summer by writ- 
ing to Booklet Dept. 69-A, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City, for a copy of 
their free booklet, ‘The Conquest of Typhoid 
Fever.”” Typhoid is preventable and the cost 
of prevention is almost nothing as compared 
to the cost of a spell of fever. 


16-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 


By Harold Wampler | 
eae Se at 


Crosswise 
a 
volume. 
2. Mental pattern, 


2 Ss  e 


measure of 


3. Close by. 
4. Deserve. 

Down 
1. A coniferous tree. 
2. Mental pattern, 
3. Not far. 
4. Small mountain 


lake or pool. 


W 
| 
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ANSWER TO LAST 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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I Ask You.—What letter is it that you can 
ilways find where the branches run together? 
A dog’s habit of turning round and round 
instinct inherited 
centuries and 
plains covered 
turn round 
himself, and 
were 





down is an 
ancestors of 


before he lies 
from his wolf 
centuries ago. Roaming the 
with tall grass, the wolf would 
and round to make a bed for 
probably also to see that no enemies 
near. Today, the members of the dog fam- 
ily have not yet outgrown the trait even 
though they may not sleep in grass at all 
and there is no danger of enemies. 

The Prize Contest.—We expect to announce 
the winners week after next—and also to an- 
nounce a new contest. I'll bet you can’t 
imagine what the coming contest is to be. 


Sincerely yours, 





WITH ACID 


beg years ago you published a re- 
cipe for marking one’s name on farm 
tools, using wax and some kind of acid. 
Can you give us these directions again?” 


| ETCHING NAME ON TOOLS | 
| 





To mark one’s name or initials on steel 
tools or other metal objects, first warm 
the tool and then coat with beeswax. or 
paraffine so as to have a thin, smooth coat 
when cooled. Then with an awl, a sharp- 
ened nail, or something similar scratch 
in the wax the letters to be etched, being 
sure that the mark goes clear down to the 
metal. Then brush or drop on some 
commercial nitric acid and let it remain 
from 15 to 30 minutes, wash thoroughly, 
warm and wipe off the melted wax, and 
scrub with a rag dipped in water in 
which some soda has been dissolved. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 


| SOUTH CAROLINA’S WINNING | 
| CLUB BOYS | 


ARROLL _ Brannon, Spartanburg 
County, and Wyly Campbell, York 
County, have been selected as South Caro- 
lina’s delegates to the National 4-H Club 











CARROLL 
BRANNON 


the highest distinction that can come to a 
4-H club member. On the basis of best 
all-round accomplishment over a_ period 
of three or more years, two boys and two 
girls are chosen to represent each state, 
and the gathering is looked upon as the 
most representative 4-H event in the 
nation. 

Brannon is 15 years old, has been a club 
member since 1925, and has made an ex- 
cellent record. His calf, Brampton Mas- 
ter Pioneer, won fifth in the open classes 
at the National Dairy Show last fal! 
He is keeping milk records, testing for 
butterfat, and owns several registered 
4-H club cattle, all of the best breeding. 
Carroll has also been in the cern club and 
has held various offices in his local com- 
munity and county clubs. He has won 
numerous placings on his cattle at the 
Spartanburg fair and the South Carolina 
State Fair. His club work earnings in 
four years amount to $1,287.25. 


Wyly Campbell, 18 years old, has been 


*him some martin 


The Progressive Farmey 





What’s Wrong With This Picture? | 














i, 


























Study carefully this picture. 


Write down all the errors which you can find in 


the dress of the three persons, in the appearance of the meat and the market itself, 


and anything else in the picture. 


Then look up the “Here’s What Is Wrong” list 


elsewhere on this page and see how many errors you discovered. 


in club work since 1923, in poultry, corn, 
and calf clubs. His principal achieve- 
ments have come in the corn clubs, he 
having won prizes in the state contest 
three different years. His average yield 
of corn per acre for six years is 95 bush- 
els, and earnings in club werk amount to 
$891.87. He was the first Yourk County 
club boy to enter and raise a purebred 
calf. Wyly has been a leader and has 
held several offices in his clitb. 

The two boys will make the trip to the 
National Camp through the courtesy of 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau, H. E. Savely, state manager, 
Columbia, S. C., and the N. V. Potash 
Export My,’ J. N. Harper, director At- 
lanta office, Atlanta, Georgia. 


| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 








LUB WORK Her Hobby.—!I am a little girl 
16 years old. I am in the fifth grade. I 
like to go to school very much. I am also a 
4-H club member. I am raising poultry, and 
also a member of the sewing club. Oh, I 
do like club work! We have a good home 
agent. I wish all little girls could have one 
in their county. My brother wants you to send 
gourd seed if you please; 
he has to feed for daddy and study his lessons, 
and does not have time to write to you. 
DOROTHY ATKINSON. 

Marion County, S. C. 


She Likes to Work With Chickens.—I am 
wanting to join the 4-H club, as I do not know 
the county agent, if there is one in this county. 
I. am from Brunswick County, North Caro- 
lina, just a few miles from Wilmington. This 
is mighty good, fertile land out here to farm, 
but I like to work with poultry the best. We 
have a good many chickens, and I am the one 
who tends to them. We have three hens sitting 
now; one came off yesterday with 12 biddies 
out of 15eggs. Don’t you think that is mighty 
good work? I would like to hear from all boys 
and girls 15 to 17 years of age. I will try to 
answer every letter because I do not have any 
pen pals, and I am lonesome. I will tell you 
more about myself and the country around 
here the next time. 

Leland, N. C. EMMA LUCILE MORSE. 


Making Money.—In the spring of 1927 I or- 
dered 10 purebred Mammoth Bronze turkey 
eggs. For these eggs I paid $5. I hatched 
nine out of the 10 and raised six. About 
Thanksgiving I sold them for 30 cents a pound. 
This made me $21.60. The turkeys were not 
so hard to raise. I wrote to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for all the litera- 
ture they had on raising turkeys. They sent 
me a bulletin and I followed their directions 
closely. My feed bill was small, as turkeys 
pick up most of their living and require little 
extra feed. I put my money in the Industrial 
Loan and Investment Bank at Forest City. 

I cut wood for neighbors and made $15 more, 
I put this in the bank also, and now I have 


$35 in on interest. I get 5 per cent on all the 
money I put in. I always save my dimes and 
quarters until I get $5 and put that in the 
bank. I think this is much better than buy- 
ing cigarettes, as most boys do. The bankers 
like to see boys save their money. 

With my money I think I shall sometime be- 
come a breeder of purebred Jerseys and a 
breeder of purebred hogs. This seems to be a 
big undertaking, but no victory was ever won 
that was not planned. ORLAND YORK. 

Rutherford County, N. C. 


HERE’S WHAT IS WRONG 


summer attire—child 











Woman is dressed in 
in winter. 

Child has one mitten and one glove. 

Man has only one eyebrow. 

Butchers do not sell fruit. 


Meat markets do not have decorative pic- 
tures on their walls. 

Goose has only one leg. 

Butchers do not sell doughnuts. 

Man has only half a necktie. 

Child has only one galosh on. 

One sleeve of lady’s dress is scalloped and 
other is not. 

Woman’s beads do not reach all the way 
around her neck. 

Half of woman’s skirt is scalloped, the other 
half is not. 

Meat markéts do not have vases of flowers 
on their show cases. 

The center piece of meat in the ice box is 
not hanging on the hook. 

Goose has no wing. 

Part of picture frame is unpainted. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 








“Skinny sure is lucky. His father 
lost his job an’ the man come an took 
their piano an’ he don’t have to practice. 

“T didn’t tell Mamma I’d been in swim- 
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see What Palmetto Boys Are Doin 


Can You Beat the Records of These Students in Vocational Agriculture? 


HAT cotton can be grown profitably 
by a South Carolina boy has been 
danonstrated by Holbert Hunter, voca- 
tional student in agriculture in the Belton 
High School. On a three-acre project, 


JEFF EARLY 


Here we see him in his corn patch. Jeff 
grew 225 bushels of corn on three acres of land. 


young Hunter, under the supervision of 
his teacher, J. A. Stephenson, made a net 
profit of $131.62 an acre or a profit on 
the three acres of $394.86. He produced 
a yield of 2,357 pounds of lint cotton on the 
three-acre plot valued at 21.25 a pound. 
The variety planted was Coker’s Cleve- 
land No. 5 which stapled 1 1-16 inches in 
length. 

The total cost of producing the three 
acres of cotton, according to the official 
records, was $158.70 or a cost of $52.90 
an acre. Young Hunter applied 316 
pounds of a home mixed fertilizer analyz- 
ing SNit-11.5Phos-5Pot before planting. 
He made two: side applications of nitrate 
of soda, 75 pounds at each application. 
The first application was made at about 
the same time of first squares and the 
second, application about the time of first 
blooms. 

Young Hunter turned under a good 
growth of crimson clover in the spring 
on this plot of land. He says that he be- 
lieves in the value of cover crops and 
that it pays to use good seed. 

“I sold my cotton in Pelzer where I 
received a premium of two cents a 
Pound,” says young Hunter. “Due to 
the excessive amount of rain I was unable 


Corn or 


VALUABLE dairy feed bulletin was 


recently issued by the South Carolina , 


Experiment Station. Its title is Corn 
Silage versus Sweet Sorghum Silage for 
Mitk Production, and it is written by J. 
P. LaMaster and K. S. Morrow. The 
Conclusions from the experimental data 
£iven in this bulletin emphasize the ad- 
vantages of dairying in the South, though 
this did not seem to be the design of the 
authors, 

The average yields of corn for either 
grain or silage is so low in the cotton 
Producing areas that the production of 
corn for either is unprofitable except when 
higher than average yields are produced. 

his crop in North Carolina and South 
Carolina averages around 19 and 14 bush- 
els of corn per acre (Virginia averages 
25). These averages are equivalent to 
barely more than 7 tons of silage in fav- 
orable years—yields entirely too low for 
Satisfactory profit except with large acre- 
ages and modern machinery. Evidence 
8athered by the authors of this bulletin 





| Mdicates that sweet sorghums (Japanese 








By: W. H. HARRISON 


Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural Education in South Carolina 


to cultivate my cotton as it should have 
been. The cotton was also slightly dam- 
aged by a light hailstorm. 

“IT learned that’ it is profitable to use 
two applications of soda as a side-dress- 
ing instead of one and I am thoroughly 
convinced that it pays in.dollars and 
cents to plant pedigreed seed. of a good 
variety. The premium on my cotton this 
year amounted to considerably more than 


e 


enough to pay my entire fertilizer bill.” 


This Boy Grew Corn, 225 Bushels 
on 3 Acres at a Profit of $166.85 


EFF EARLY, member of the 

tional agriculture class of the 
angeburg High School, South Carolina, 
made 225 bushels of corn, an average of 
75 bushels per acre, on his three-acre pro- 
ject last year, according to records kept 
by his teacher, Robert Garrison. When it 
is considered that the average yield of 
corn for Orangeburg County in 1927 was 
only 16 bushels per acre, and for the 
whole state 17 bushels, young Early’s feat 
stands out as a rather remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Young Early is the son of J. S. Early,a 
prosperous farmer, who lives about five 
miles east of Orangeburg. The corn was 
grown on a light sandy loam soil with the 
clay very close. 


voca- 
Cyp= 


The project of young Early demonstra- 
ted that intensive cultivation pays, as he 
has figures to show that he made a total 
profit on three acres of $166.85, an aver- 
age profit per bushel of 75 cents. A very 
careful cost record was kept, $20.88 being 
charged to labor, $44.37 to fertilizer, $15 
to rent of land, and fifty cents to seed, 
making a total expense of $80.65. While 
voung Early did not sell his corn but in- 
tends to market it through hogs, he could 
have sold it locally for $1.10 per bushel; 
total receipts from 225 bushels at $1.10 
per bushel would thus have netted him 
$247.50 or a net total profit on the three 
acres of $166.85. 


Grew Five Bales on Three Acres— 
Profit Over $400 


NDREW MAXWELL, a vocational 

agricultural student of the Simpson- 
ville High School, South Carolina, made 
2,500 pounds of lint cotton on three acres. 
This work was carried on under the di- 
rection of W. Z. Smith, teacher of agri- 
culture. The total cost per acre was 


Sorghum Si 


seeded, Texas seeded, Honeydrip) give 
acre tonnages 30 to 70 per cent greater 
than corn (Douthit). 


The summary of this bulletin is inter- 
esting and is as follows:— 


1. The per cent of butterfat and the amounts 
of milk and butterfat produced were uniform 
when either the corn silage or the sorghum 
silage ration was used. The sorghum silage 
ration tended to cause a slightly greater in- 
crease in body weights of the cows. 


2. For the production of 100 pounds of milk, 
the sorghum silage ration required 1.193 pounds 
of hay, 6.331 pounds of silage, and 9.399 pounds 
of grain more than when the corn silage ration 
was used. This difference expressed on the 
basis of total digestible nutrients in the silage 
showed sorghum silage to be 72.17 per cent as 
efficient as corn silage for milk production. 


3. For the production of one pound of butter- 
fat, the sorghum silage ration required .179 
pound of hay, 1.152 pounds of silage, and 2.441 
pounds of grain more than when the corn 
silage ration was used. This difference ex- 
pressed on the basis of total digestible nu- 
trients in the silage showed sorghum silage to 
be 74.63 per cent as efficient as corn silage for 
butterfat production. 


4. The sorghum silage ration required more 


$51.30. The total receipts from the pro- 
ject amounted to $584.20. This gave a 
profit of 14 cents per pound of lint cot- 
ton, or a profit of $143.44 per acre. The 
cotton graded strict middling with a sta- 
ple of one inch. 

The crop was fertilized with 300 pounds 
of 4Nit-10Phos-4Pot and 190 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre. The mixed fer- 
tilizer was applied in the drill before 
planting and nitrate was used as a side- 
dresser. One-half of the soda was put on 
when squares began forming and the re- 
mainder applied three weeks later. The 
total cost of fertilizer was $34. 


Young Maxwell has the following to 
ay regarding his project :— 

“IT find that constant attention and reg- 
ular cultivation does more good than any 
other factor outside of the fertilizer. I 
worked my cotton regularly and kept it 
free from grass. I was not troubled with 
disease and insects. There were so few 
boll weevils that I figured it would not 
pay me to poison. I had had a cotton 
crop the previous year and cleared some 
money which I used to buy fertilizer 
for my project. Since I was renting the 
land from my father and using his equip- 
ment, he let me pay for the rent, use of 
equipment, and seed after I sold my cot- 
ton. I find that if one keeps the soil in 
good tilth and uses a high grade of fer- 
tilizer with nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing, he will make a profit from his 
cotton,” 


Belton Boys Made Over $33,000 


_B ypeeneny the direction of J. A. Steph- 
enson, teacher of agriculture, the 
members of the agriculture classes of 
3elton and surrounding communities made 
$33,680.64 from the home practice work. 

Nine boys were enrolled in the all-day 
class and eight of them completed their 
project work. The total labor income of 
these boys was $1,497.89. Each of these 
boys had an average of two acres of cot- 
ton and made 570 pounds of lint cotton 
an acre. The total labor income on this 
cotton was $1,367.76. Other enterprises 
carried by these boys were barley, rye, 
calves, poultry, and corn. 

Mr. Stephenson conducted six evening 
classes with an average attendance of 117 
farmers. Eighty-six per cent of the 
evening class members improved one or 
more practices as a result of the instruc- 
tion and supervision of the agricultural 
teacher. The financial value of these im- 
proved practices was $32,182.75. The 


age—Which 


grain per unit of product. Because of this 
fact, the efficiency of the sorghum silage on 
the money value basis varied inversely with 
the cost of the grain. 

5. Since less of the sorghum silage was re- 
fused by the cows, it is indicated that the 
sorghum silage was more palatable than the 
corn silage. 

6. There was lost in the feces 27.55 per cent 
of the grain from sorghum silage as compared 
with 1.8 per cent of the grain in corn silage. 
This fact partly explains the greater feeding 
value of corn silage. 

7. A comparison of the three sorghum silages 
fed showed that Japanese seeded ribbon and 
Texas seeded ribbon used in the first and 
second trials had approximately the same feed- 
ing value. The Honeydrip cane used in the 
third trial was not equal in feeding value to 
either of the other two silages. 

8. The average yields of corn silage and 
sorghum silage for the years 1926 and 1927 at 
this station were 10.0 tons and 18.03 tons per 
acre respectively. 

Note that the ratio of efficiency was as 
72 to 100 in favor of corn. The ratio 
of yield was 180 to 100 in favor of sor- 
ghum, or about 26 per cent short in effi- 
ciency, but about 80 per cent higher in 
yield. Our South Carolina friends have 


following is the scope of work carried 
in the evening class work: Cotton 2,435 
oats, 244 acres; corn, 78 
home mixed fertilizers, 141.5 tons; 
seed delinted for 32 acres; 
head. 


acres ; acres; 


cotton 


poultry, 6,730 
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OCIE EDDY 
He retails his peanuts and made 
year. 


$300 in one 


Ocie Eddy Grew and Retailed 
$300 Worth of Peanuts 


{ee department of agriculture in the 
Hemingway High School, is doing 
some splendid work with the all-day boys 
indicated by the 
ample :— 


as is following ex- 

Ocie Eddy, a 16-year-old member of 
the 9th grade, during the year 1927-28 
grew five acres of peanuts and sold the 
crop on the local market at a labor in- 
come of $300. Ocie sells boiled and parch- 
ed peanuts daily at Hemingway. His profit 
of last year has been invested in a small 
country store in which he has an excel- 
lent stock of goods. 

This year, Ocie will grow three acres of 
peanuts and three acres of Austrian win- 
ter peas, the peas serving as a cover crop 
on his peanut land. In addition to these 
enterprises, he will feed 11 pigs for the 
market. In dddition to the above pro- 
gram this pupil prunes and takes care of 
the home orchard. Quite a bit of fruit of 
very fine quality was sold from this farm 
as a result of this boy’s work. 


Mr. TT. 8, 


teacher. 


Is Best? 


made excellent witnesses in the case of 
corn silage versus sweet scrghum silage 
and in doing so point the way to lower 
cost feed and to milk, butter, and cheese 
at lower production cost. With pastures, 
legume hay, silage, and grain grown af 
home, and cotton seed exchanged for 
meal, what is there to keep South Caro- 
lina from being to the South what Wis- 
consin is to the North—a champion dairy 
cow state? Wisconsin buys South Caro- 
lina cottonseed meal from South Carolina 
and other cotton states, while South Caro- 
lina holds the world’s record for one- 
acre yield of corn (254 bushels) and for 
five-acre vield of oats (128 bushels aver- 
age on 5 acres). South Carolina can and 
sometimes does produce excellent pas- 
tures. Some day we predict that her pas- 
tures and silage crops will bring more 
income than cotton. In the meantime we 
ask all our South Carolina dairy friends 
to get a copy of Bulletin 254 of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson 


Smith is the agriculture 


College, and not only read, but study it 
carefully. 


Saree ss 


Sa 
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The Progressive Farmer 


ave You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is, Gathered From Over the Carolinas and Virginia 





PEANUT FARMERS ADOPT IM- 
PROVED METHODS | 


ay E some of the peanut Sidaneis 

in Eastern North Carolina have been 
slow to give up the old methods of 15 or 
20 vears ago, they are now steadily breakk- 
ing away from the 
out - of -date prac- 
tices. 

A few years ago it 
was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see a 
man with a_= one- 
horse turning plow, 
soon after the pea- 
nuts were up, going 
twice to the row, 
doing what he call- 
ed “siding ‘em off,” to be followed by 
hoe hands who “chopped” out the grass 
and weeds. These were generally fol- 
lowed by a man with a cotton plow who 
also went twice to each row, making it a 
very expensive process. Unless exces- 
sive rains set in before farmers have 
had an opportunity to cultivate their pea- 
nuts, one seldom sees these practices used 
now. 





DAVID H. BROWN 


Our best peanut farmers now use pea- 
nut weeders, small tooth harrows, small 
shovel cultivators, immediately after the 
peanuts are up. Sometimes cultivation 
starts before the peanuts are up. Any- 
thing to stop the first crop of grass, which 
isa very important item, especially in the 
culture of peanuts. We doubt if there is 
another crop grown in Eastern North 
Carolina where the practice of clean cul- 
tivation means as much towards profitable 
production as is the case with the peanut 
crop. 

After the first cultivation, if the crop 
is well cleaned, unless excessive rains set 
in, there is generally little trouble from 
grass and weeds. Riding and walking two- 
horse cultivators, which will do both sides 
of the row and the middles at one opera- 
tion, are fast gaining favor with our best 
peanut farmers and these are being used 
until the vines are half grown or larger; 
in many cases they are used until the pea- 
nuts are laid by. DAVID H. BROWN. 

Northampton County, N. C. 


irginia Jarm JVews 
— of $50 has just been awarded 
to T. Towles Dickerson, Spotsyl- 
vania County, as winner of first place in 
the state farm accounting contest. J. F. 
Sharpes, Rocking- 
ham County, receiv- 
ed the second prize 
of $25. The third 
prize of $15 went to 
Durus C.  Hottel, 
Shenandoah County. 
The fourth prize of 
$10 was won by B. 
C. Elmore, Bruns- 
wick County. 
The. following contestants turned in un- 
usually good books, and the judges gave 
them honorable mention :— 








L. FE. Blackman, Nottoway; Boyer Brothers, 
Shenandoah; L. C. Catlett, Gloucester; G. W. 
Clark, Pittsylvania; F. L. Compton, Louisa; 
Ollie Estes, Albemarle; Ed. F. Everette, Nan- 
semond; Chas. W. Fricke, Albemarle; Guy 
Gilkeson, Rockbridge; Miss Margaret R. Gran- 
ger, Albemarle; J. L. Hughes, Campbell; J. G. 
Johnson, Rockbridge; R. W. Lewis, Rock- 
bridge; G. L. Minnick, Shenandoah; M. B. 
Quisenberry, Louisa; Chas. G. Reed, Floyd; 
J. W. Sanderson, Roanoke; Arthur W. Talcott, 
Albemarle; Howard W. W hittington, Amelia; 
W.D. Wright, Amelia. 


This contest was conducted by the Vir- 
ginia extension division in coéperation 
with the state bankers’ association. The 
prizes were not given for the highest 
profit made, but for the best work in keep- 
ing the accounts, Therefore unfavorable 
seasons did not keep a man from win- 
ning a prize. Prizes were awarded on 





the basis of the following points: Accur- 
acy, completeness, appearance, suggested 
changes in business, and other uses made 


of the book. 
II 


At the State Farmers’ Institute in 
Blacksburg Certificates of Merit will be 
awarded to farmers recommended for 
this honor by the board of visitors of V. 
P. 1. These recommendations are usually 
acted on at the July meeting of the 
board. 

Ill 

A feast of fine things for Virginia 
farm men and women is in the recently 
completed program of the great summer 
meeting at V. P. I. July 30-August 2. The 
Institute of Rural Affairs, the State Farm- 
ers’ Institute, and the Virginia Homemak- 
ers’ Association will all be in session dur- 
ing the week, with separate special pro- 
grams and with general meetings arrang- 
ed for discussions of intrest to all groups. 
It is said to be the best program ever ar- 
ranged for Virginia folks. The full pro- 
gram will be printed in these columns 
shortly. 


e 
JVerth(arolina Jarm jews 
|‘ IS predicted by A. E. Mercker, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Interstate Ir- 
ish Potato Committee that early Irish po- 
tatoes will sell for a better price in July 
than they did in June. 
His reason for this 
is, that the growers 
marketed in such 
feverish hurry that 
that the market was 
glutted. This is the 
third year in his ex- 
perience that such 
price trends have oc- 
curred, as prices are 
usually better in June, but not this year, 
says Mr. Mercker. 

Reports from Beaufort say that about 
one-half the crop of Carteret County was 
sold at $4 a barrel, though the price grad- 
ually declined in early June until most 
growers shipping at this time got only 





$3 a barrel. But this beats the price of 
$1 received in the spring of 1928! 
II 


Gives Cultivator Demonstrations.— 
Using machinery donated ior the purpose 
by the manufacturers, David S. Weaver, 
agricultural ew at State College, 
has just held a series of cultivator dem- 
onstrations in peter Carolina. The dem- 
onstrations were arranged by f: rm agents 
on some of the centrally located farms of 
their respective counties. Mr. Weaver 
says that the use of better farm machin- 
ery is one good method of reducing the 
cost of producing crops that is not yet 
generally adopted in the State. 

Ill 

Farm Prices Outlook.— Dr. G. W. 
Forster, agricultural economist at State 
College, looks for a price of between 19 
and 20 cents for cotton this fall provided 
the crop is not over 15,000,000 bales as 
the acreage now indicates. He says that 
the price declined since March 9 and that 
a reaction would take place as the present 
price is too low in view of market condi- 
tions. The outlook for flue-cured tobacco 
continues discouraging. The acreage was 
reduced only 3 per cent and a large in- 
crease was made in Burley planting. He 
expects continued improvement in the 
price of hogs and cattle. Egg prices will 
likely improve also. 

IV 


Money All the’ Year.—“Farmers of 
North Carolina apparently have money 
to spend all through the year now instead 
of just in the few months of early fall 
and winter,” observed Karl Hudson, of 
Raleigh, who is connected with the Belk 
chain of department stores. “This was 
not true a few years ago. Then we us- 
ually had a dead season in late spring and 
summer. Now we enjoy a good general 
trade through the whole year. As we 
cater largely to farmers, I am convinced 
that they are balancing their production 
so that they have something to sell for 
cash at nearly all seasons. This is a hope- 
ful sign of improved conditions.” 


Vv 


Mountain Wool Pool a Success.— 


A total of 14,785 pounds of wool pro- 
duced by farmers of Jackson, Haywood, 
Macon, and Swain counties was sold at a 
pool held at Sylva recently under the di- 
rection of County Agent, C. W. Tilson. 
The buyers paid $5,818.70 for the wool. 
Eleven buyers made bids. The success- 
ful buyer gave 40 cents per pound for 
good quality, clear wool; 37 to 38 cents 
for light burry, and 35 cents for the bur- 
ry wool. Over 90 per cent of that sold 
brought the top price. The sheepmen re- 
ceived from 3 to 5 cents more a pound 
by selling their wool in this pool than 
they would have obtained by selling indi- 
vidually, says Mr. Tilson. 
Vi 

Nash Farmers Travel.—T wenty-iour 
leading farmers of Nash County accom- 
panied by County Agent H. G. Wharton 
have just returned from a_ bus trip 
through the Valley of Virginia to Wash- 
ington and back. In addition to inspect- 
ing the excellent livestock and grain 
farms of western Virginia, the party spent 
time enough in and about Washington 
to visit all points of interest. The trip 
was said to be inexpensive, but instructive 
and entertaining. 

Vil 

The County Agents Talking.—Fresh 
from the fields and furrows come these 
news items reported by the county 
agents :— 

Iredell.—Perry H. Gaston, formerly farm 
agent in Transylvania County, succeeds A. R. 
Morrow, who resigned to enter 
work. 


commercial 


Avery.—Field inspections of seed Irish po- 
being made here by H. R. Nis- 
wonger, horticulturist, and J. W. Woodside, 
botanist. 

Burke.—T. A. Baker has sold over $1,000 
worth of honey from a few stands of bees in 
the past ten years. He has kept bees for 30 
years and finds them a profitable sideline. 


tatoes are 


Clay.—Walter Burch has constructed an ice 
less refrigerator in conection with his well 
that is 14 degrees cooler than the outside 
temperature. 

Jackson.—Three new cream shipping sta- 
tions were started last week. 

Madison.—Twelve farmers sold 2,844 pounds 
of wool through the local farmers’ warehouse. 
Price averaged a little over 37 cents a pound. 

Polk.—Seventy boys and 36 girls are en- 
rolled in 4-H club projects. A farm tour will 
be held August 13-15, 

Rutherford.—This has been a fine season on 
clovers and pastures. 
reports a perfect stand. 


Nearly every farmer 


Swain.—V. E. Dehart is raising 
under demonstration methods. 


200 turkeys 


Robeson.—Boll weevils numerous, three to 


the cotton plant in some cases. 


Anson.—C. P. Robinson gets from three to 
four cuttings a year from his four-acre field of 
alfalfa. 

Catawba.—Four hundred and eighty-one men 
attended 12 clover and pasture meetings in 
this county last week. 

Davidson.—Barley harvest has been in full 
swing; exceptionally good yields. 

Cleveland.—George Wolf sells from $20 to 
$25 worth of butter and buttermilk a week 
from three cows. 

Lincoln.—Dave Killian says he will make 
three times the wheat where he top-dressed 
with nitrate of soda as compared with no 
top-dressing. 


Jouth (arolina ‘Farm Jvews 


TOTAL enrollment of 5,081 white 
club boys in all lines of 4-H club 
work in South Carolina for 1928 is re- 
ported by B. O. Williams, state boys’ 
club agent. The demon- 








strations were distributed 
as follows: 
Cotton. 1,052 Dairy cattle 332 
Corn .. 1,042 Sheep ....... "29 
Peanuts. 179 Poultry .... 811 
Potatoes 67 Miscel’ous.. 205 
Swine.. 1,363 


Fifty-two per cent of these completed 
the year’s work and submitted records. 
[llustrating the profit side of club work 
326 cotton club boys in Anderson County 
made an average yield of 610 pounds of 
lint cotton and a total profit of $31,807.72. 
The 1929 enrollment, Mr. Williams says, 
gives promise of even a better showing. 

Il 

Much Poultry Shipped Last Month. 

—During a four weeks period ending 


May 25, cooperative poultry shipments 
were made from 36 of the 46 counties in 
this state and 14 of these counties made 
shipments twice. Extension marketing 
agents expect that not less than 200 car- 
loads will be shipped during. this year, 
bringing to farmers at least $1,000,090, 
lil 

Pioneering in Power Farming.— A 
few South Carolina farmers are pioneer- 
ing this year in growing crops entirely 
with mechanical power. <A general pur- 
pose tractor with attachments for dis- 
tributing fertilizer and planting and cul- 
tivating crops constituted the equipment 
equal to about eight mules in amount of 
work done. In codperation with the Ex- 
tension Service, forty to 150 acres are 
being handled by the demonstrators, who 
are :-— 

Richland County—A. A. Scarborough. 

Marlboro—J. W. McColl and C. S. Whipple 

Dillon—A. J. Carmichael. 

Lancaster—J. R. Cunningham. 

Calhoun—W. R. Wannamaker. 

Kershaw—L. O. Funderburk. 

Marion—L. H. Wagoner. 


IV 


Clubsters Selected for National 4-H 
Camp.—Carroll Brannon, of Spartan- 
burg County, and Wyly Campbell, of 
York County, are South Carolina’s dele- 
gates to the National 4-H Club Camp in 
Washington, June 19-25. Carroll Bran- 
non, 15 years old, has been a club mem- 
ber since 1925 and has earned. in 4 years, 
$1,287.25 from club activities. Wyly 
Campbell, 18 years old, who has special- 
ized in corn club work, has averaged 95 
bushels per acre during six years and has 
made net earnings of $891.87. 


Vv 


Record Laying Flocks.—The demon- 
stration flock of E. L. Eidson, of Edge- 
field County, led the backyard class in 
April with a production of 26.4 eggs per 
bird. In the farm flock class, the flock 
of L. W. Bowick, of McCormick, led with 
27 eggs per bird, while in the commercial 
flocks, the flock of M. B. Henderson, of 
Laurens, led with 23.1 eggs per bird. 
These are all high averages, assuring the 
flock owners a good profit from eggs sell- 
ing at 30 cents or more per dozen. 





“DEATH OF DR. H. Q. ALEX- | 
| ANDER | 





HOUSANDS ‘of | his friends and ac- 

quaintances all over North Carolina 
regret to learn of the death of Dr. H. Q 
Alexander last week. Dr. Alexander was 
for many years president of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, heading it when 
it had nearly forty thousand members, and 
continued to serve on the executive com- 
mittee till his death. He was profound- 
ly interested in rural welfare and while 
at times he advocated extreme or radi- 
cal policies, he was actuated by a be- 
lief that they were for the general 
good and he never sought to capi- 
talize his position by becoming an office 
seeker. For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture 
and since his retirement from the prest- 
dency of the Union, had resumed practice 
in his section of Mecklenburg County 4s 
a country physician. 





' ANOTHER BIBLE ‘READER a 


O THE list of those who re mk! re 

Bible through on the plan we printed 
last year, we are glad to add the name 
of Mrs. Lewis A. Gavin, Duplin County, 
North Carolina. 
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What’s the Other Fellow Doing With Chickens? 


Poultry Editor Wood Jots Down Some Observations From a 1,500-mile Trip 


AVING just returned from a 1,500- 

mile trip visiting farm and commer- 
cial flocks in different sections under dif- 
ferent conditions, ' am listing observa- 
tions that appealed 
to me. 

First, the poultry 
raisers who had the 
necessary equipment 
and kept good stock 
were very well pleas- 
ed with results. These 
producers in most 
cases were keeping 
accurate records and 
reading farm and 
poultry papers. I was pleased to find the 
great majority reading The Progressive 
Farmer. 

The next observation that impressed me 
was the fact that farm flocks had been a 
blessing and needed help in sections where 
crops failed last year. Many farmers told 
me that “poultry cash” as they called it 
had made it possible for them to purchase 
the necessary supplies for the family. In 
sections where crops failed last year poul- 
try is appreciated more than ever before 
and the increase in number and size of 
flocks is as expected. 


J. H. WOOD 


In localities where the greatest number 
of chickens and eggs are produced prices 
are highest. This is due to the fact that a 
better quality of product is produced and 
they have enough to ship to larger mar- 
kets. 

Communities having just a little more 
than is needed on the local market but not 
enough to ship outside are having the 
most difficult time getting fair prices. 

It appeared to me that farmers having 
good sized poultry flocks had more at- 
tractive farm homes and better kept 
places. Whether the flocks furnished the 
necessary money for improvements or 
the labor required for caring for the birds 
was an incentive for working on the 
place, I do not know. It is my opinion 
that both should be given credit. Many 


By J. H. 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


farms having sizable flocks were entered 
in farm beautiful contests. In two coun- 
ties the county winners-had exceptionally 
large farm flocks. 


It was quite evident everywhere that 
the mongrel chicken has lost its former 
popularity and farmers realize more than 
ever before that it pays to keep good 
stock. 

Shortage of Green Feeds.— While 
poultry raisers generally believe in green 
feed, a great many neglected to have a 
new crop ready by the time the old crop 
had gone by. Those flocks having an 
abundance of good tender green feed 
were the healthiest, most attractive, and 
most productive examined. 


Ventilation in Laying Houses.—Ev- 
ery laying house or growing house should 
have a 12- or 14-inch ventilator running 
the entire length of the house in the rear 
just below the rafters. As the nights 
become warm this ventilator should be 
opened and left open during the summer. 
Many houses have ventilators under the 
dropping boards which allow a free cir- 
culation of air on the floor but the space 
above the boards is an air pocket that 
will be very hot, especially in the early 
part of the night. An ideal house will 
have ventilators both above and below the 
dropping boards. 


Culling.—While poultry raisers have 
probably culled closer than ever before 
because of good prices, from 5 to 10 per 
cent could be culled out of most flocks 
without lowering the egg production. In 
other words from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the feed cost could be saved without re- 
ducing the income. All hens that persist 
in sitting or that stop laying at this sea- 
son of the year should be marketed. 

Cull Youngsters.— Too many pro- 
ducers tolerate slow growing, weak 
youngsters hoping that they will catch up 


with the larger ones. A greater mistake 
could not be made. The runts generally 
eat as much as the larger ones but fail to 
grow. Runts are the first to contract dis- 
ease or become infested with parasites. 
For this reason they are a constant source 
of danger to the good clean stock. Runts 
should be destroyed. If not destroyed 
they should at least be removed from 
healthy stock and confined away from 
the rest of the stock by themselves. 


Shade for Growing Stock.—Growing 
stock should have a range away from old 
stock. This range should have an abund- 
ance of shade on it. If natural shade 
is lacking, artificial shade should be sup- 
plied. A good artificial shade can be made 
by the use of lumber or tree boughs or 
metal roofing. Inasmuch as the cover 
should be waterproof, wood or metal 
roofing will be preferable. The top should 
be high enough off the ground to allow 
a free circulation of air underneath and 
so that birds will not be too close to roof 
and heat from same. Perches should be 
placed under shades or under trees, and 
in fact under any and all forms of shade. 
If chickens are forced to roost or squat 
on the ground they necessarily will be hot 
even though they are in the shade. If 
permitted to get up off the ground so 
that there will be a free circulation of 
air underneath they will be much more 
comfortable. Day roosts in yards for the 
laying hens will also add to their com- 
fort. Naturally greatest production or 
maximum growth will be obtained where 
birds are most comfortable. 

Grit Is Necessary—Birds need a 
certain amount of grit. Where soils are 
of a fine, sandy nature little or no grit is 
found. On gravelly soil where birds have 
ranged for a number of years satisfactory 
grit is often lacking and possibly missing. 
Under such conditions commercial grit 
of a non-soluble nature should be sup- 


plied in addition to the oyster shell that 
should be available for all ages. 

Worm Prevention.—Young stock (12 
weeks old to maturity) should be wormed 
several times during the summer whether 
worms have been observed or not. The to- 
bacco treatment for roundworms is quite 
effective. Use two pounds of powdered 
tobacco dust (especially prepared) to 100 
pounds of dry mash. Feed this tobacco 
mash for three weeks and remove tobacco 
feed for two or three weeks, after which 
it should be administered again. This 
treatment should be continued as worms 
are observed. Strict sanitation should be 
practiced along with the treatment. Drop- 
pings should be removed from house often 
and used on land some distance from the 


poultry. 

Teaching Youngsters to Roost.— 
While most people realize that chicks 
should be encouraged to roost when 


young, many seem to be having difficulty 
in getting chicks to roost. The simplest 
method is to make small portable roosts 
of one inch material with sharp edges 
planed off. The placing of one inch mesh 
wire underneath roost will tend to en- 


courage early roosting. These roosts 
should be placed in portion of house 
where chicks are inclined to sleep. It is 


sometimes helpful to drive chicks up on 
the roost just before dark at night for a 
few nights. 

Popular Lice Remedy.—The “Black 
Leaf Forty” remedy for lice has been 
quite generally used and found econom- 
ical and easy to apply. The treatment con- 
sists of applying ‘Black Leaf Forty” 
(liquid) to roosts late in the afternoon. 
The fumes from the treated roosts not 
only kill the lice on the birds but destroy 
the eggs. 

Tobacco dust, especially prepared for 
round worm treatment and preventive, can 
be obtained from manufacturers of 
“Black Leaf Forty.” There is danger in 
using ordinary untested tobacco because 
the nicotine content varies and an over- 
dose might cause sickness or death. 


Voice of the Farm: What Readers Have to Say 


Happiness for the One-horse or 
Two-horse Farmer 


HAT does real, potential wealth 
consist of, anyhow? Not of‘an au- 

tomobile that involves upkeep, danger, 
and a high outlay. Not in radios that cost, 
and are expensive of time. Not in tables 
loaded with luxuries to invite greedy 
mealers, whose main thought is to eat. 

To the one-horse, or two-horse farmer, 
real wealth is this—large stacks or stores 
of hay, straw, all grains, all vegetables 
and fruits; a big stack of firewood; few, 
if any debts; a farm well fenced, well 
timbered, with plenty of clover, good, 
healthful water; freedom from floods; 
plenty of fowls and a cow; and. flowers 
around the house. These are the makings 
of a happy home. 

“Better a little that you've paid for, 
than a lot that you’re afraid for.” 

OLD FARMER. 


How Can Farmers Get a Square 


Deal? 


]® THE farmers of America expect any 
relief through politics they must elect 
farmers to office, both state and national. 
But it has been my observation that when 
a farmer offers for office his neighbors 
begin to whisper that he has something 
up his sleeve, that he is “too inexperi- 
enced,” and so on and so forth without 
end, and then go and vote for some young 
lawyer or other townsman who knows 
nothing and cares less about the farmer 


than otherwise is already in the employ 
of other interests. 

We need an organization in every state, 
so that we can make our voice heard, so 
we can have someone to represent us at all 
times, and speak with the authority of a 
compact, intelligent, organized backing. 
Until this time comes we will be sold out 
and betrayed by the politicians. 

I think that no one who is in politics in 
any way should be allowed to hold any 
kind of an office in a farmer’s organiza- 
tion; it should be kept clear of those who 
would use it as a vehicle to ride into pub- 
lic office. But it should be unafraid to 
back those who sponsor its principles. If 
we do not look out for ourselves no one 
else is going to care for us. Let us or- 
ganize and make our power felt in both 
state and national affairs. 

E. 

Marion County, S. C. 


Five Plans That Would Help Agri- 


culture 
PART from national legislation on 
the tariff and farm relief, what can 
be done to help the farmer? 


1, One of the first should be the keep- 
ing out of foreign products that compete 
with ours. Jute, burlap, sisal, and things 
of this kind should not be allowed to en- 
ter unless it is absolutely proved that cot- 
ton cannot be used for the same purposes. 
This same procedure should be followed 
as to all farm crops grown in America. 

2. We should not allow any more 
reclamation projects to be started until 
additional land is needed. 


fier 


3. All marginal, unproductive, and un- 
profitable lands should be bought by the 
government for timber and game pre- 
serves and grazing purposes. 


4. Chain stores and others should be 
forbidden to “run leaders” at or below 
cost on farm products as is sometimes 
done. 

5. All road and school systems should 
be put on a statewide basis, and local 
taxation for these purposes cut out. 


These and many more things of like 
nature would help and not be subsidies, 
harmful or unconstitutional. 


WILBUR S. WHITE. 
Marion County, S. C. 


How the Tariff Hurts 


HAVE read your fine editorial “The 
Farm Problem Cannot Be Solved 
Without Legislation.” 


The reason of course is that the ruin- 
ous condition of the farmer has been 
caused by legislation. It is not too much 
surplus—we always had that. It is not 
inefficiency—the surplus proves that. It 
is in the last analysis, two laws of 
Congress, which favor other classes and 
make the farmer pay for it. The tariff 
makes him pay exorbitant prices for ev- 
erything he must buy and in addition 
ruins his foreign market. The eight-hour- 
day now also raises the price of every- 
thing he buys and in addition ruins his 
labor. 


The tariff can never materially help 
the farmer for the reason you give. 


Cres phe 








Wheat illustrates it. Coolidge, to raise 
the price of wheat raised the tariff on 
it, nevertheless wheat fell; then he raised 
the tariff higher and wheat fell lower. 
The tariff as a helper is “water on a 
duck’s back”’ but it is tremendously effec- 
tive in slapping our customers in the face 
and driving them off. Impoverished by 
the war, they have no cash, we won't ex- 
change products, and so they leave us for 
nations that will. Germany has just clos- 
ed a contract with Argentina for all the 
wheat she needs and German goods are 
given the market. 

Yet we are told the tariff doesn’t hurt 
the farmer’s sales abroad. Give the farmer 
the right to sell his crops abroad tariff 
free, and he will at once be as rich as the 
manufacturer ; let the receipts in payment 
of farm products by foreign nations pass 
that much of their products tariff-free 
into this land, and see how high agricul- 
ture will go! 

Then among its other sins, the tariff al- 
lows the manufacturers to charge us more 
for our implements thar it asks our for- 
eign competitors, even after paying the 
freight thousands of miles. 

I hope later to have; a word to say on 
the eight-hour-day law. 

SAMUEL B. WOODS. 

Albemarle County, Va. 

ow) 
TAs on mattresses can sometimes 
be removed by covering them with a 
thick paste of laundry starch and soap 
jelly, allowing it to remain until dry, and 
brushing it off with a whisk broom. 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, 





ind Virginia. It 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
PEOPLE LOLOL EDD LOD LOLOL DODD LVOL LOLOL DLL D OL OLD OOD DDO DDOP DOOD DD DODD DDD? 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT NURSERY STOCK 


ruit and Ornamental Trees Salesmen wanted. Con 
















































SR ae 4 ergy ee i re 
t ursery ept. 25 ‘oncor< ja. 
TEXAS ; eas Lf ate. a AD : a ee eters 
| Fc r ie 3 7 T > ntals. Large stock. 
r ve Foreclose varms 8.00 acre up Small Tr x Pecan tre "ornamen H u 0 
in eget baeg nt = eet We - Super ison : Canton Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
sf ‘ ; a : ord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
VIRGINIA I ad lo ol Sd ml ll od ml oS ld dO oS od oS 
in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty SEEDS 
City. Va 
i GEORGIA BEANS 
: For + ‘. Good Georgia farms Sacrifice Turner Phousand bushele early speck Tg SO 
stone mine ham, Ala. es a lred bushels bunch beans, bushels peas, Write 
NORTH CAROLINA | for prices. Jack Purch, Cl Ga. 
~ For Sale 200 acres timbered land, 12 miles from For Sale 200 pane Is Mammoth Srown Soybeans 
railroad; half million feet; $4,000 J. €. Sanford, packed two bushel | $2 bushel mail orders. Wil- 
Moeksville, N. ¢ mington Oil & Fe rtillzer Co., Wilmington, N. C 
SOOO ~- SSG SOCIO. Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 





Tennille, Ga. 


Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn All varieties Large or 
PLANTS small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
































by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Puchanan’s Amber Cane ‘Seed for fodder 100 pounds, 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaic $2.50; 500, $12.00. Sagrain, $4.25. Catalog free 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Hsuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. —— — 
CORN 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Reclenned white corn, $1.05 per bushel. Nothing 
Tomatoes, Cabbage, $1.00 1000, potato slips, $1.75 under 20 bushels sold. Cash with order. W 
1000. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas Berry, Swan Quarter, N. ¢ 
Fall heading Cabbage; also Collard plants; $1.75 thou Buchanan's Big Blue Grain Mexican June —greatest 
sand, postpaid Cloverdale Farms, Wiliamston ae a drouth resisting corn. Zushel, $2.25; 5, $10.50. White 
Jt $2. 0 elle a y 8S ise, $2.00: 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, une. $2.00; Yellow Dent, $1.85; Early Surprise, $2.0 
1,000 Pepper and Potato enemee: $1.75, 1,000. Clark Gold Mine, $1.85. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Plant Ce Thomasville, m jordacainedl lenis rs ” = une 
Summer Plants, Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper, GRASS 
Fegplant 200, 60c: 500, $1; 1000, $1.75, postpaid. — 


Free of Johnson grass. 
» Catalog free. Buchanan's, 


’ ~ Buchanan’s Sudan Gr 

2 ( 
1, Lewiston, Ga, 100 pounds, $5: 500, $22 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Lewiston Plant F 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.20, 1,000 
5,060, $5. Tomato plants: $1, 1,000; Baltimore, Stone. 























HAMPSHIRES 





Hampshires —Service boars; fall pigs, male and | fen 
bred ‘Spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Mis 














POLAND- CHINAS 














Registe i, big boned, ene Poland China pigs. 
Pp. V. Parker, Andrews, 

Pigs! Pigs! Pigs Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 
selected registered in buyer’s name Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn 

RED POLLS 

Red Polled cattle, the milk and beef breed Larg 
erd to from A few heifers, open and pred. 
{ S. accre ed herd Oak Grove Stock Farm, Clustet 
Springs, inla 

SHEEP 

Shropshire and Southdown Sheep Fox Brothers 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

Registered Shropshire Yearling Rams Excellent 
quality best of breeding. Shenandoah Farms, New 


Market et, 





inia. 


‘WO OR MORE BREED 


10d young ewes; 40 ‘dairy cows ; 45. bre 
Jersey heifers W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 
Registered Shropshire and Hampshire Sheep, Duroc 


Hogs from prize winning sires and dams. E. A. Hicks, 
Evington, Va. 









suernsey - 








Calves Well bred Jersey, Guernsey, and Holstein 
lairy prospects, $12.50; weaned calves, sar 00; pure 
rred bulls, 00 up Shawnee Dairy ‘attle Cass 
Fort Worth, Texas 





—  .. 


Pure! edt Collies. Clevie Anderson, Chatham, Va. 





Shepherv's, Collies, Fox Terriers,. Clover Leaf Farm, 
Kine aid, Kans. 

~ Englis h Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H. W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 








For Sale-—-Female Police puppies, cheap. Satisfac- 
ion guaranteed. Clayton Pace, Hendersonville, Cc 
Fowler’s Airedales—3 months old pedigreed puppies. 
Males, $12.50; females, $7.50. Palmer’s book all about 
Airedales free with each puppy. Fowler’s Dixieland 
Kennels, Braselton, Ga 


” = ~ _ wwe — 


oo a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 








~ Rest and. cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


CLOTHING 





All wool | B lue “Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
“er sohd through nts. MaeHenry Serge Co., 1719 
Baltimore, Md. 


FARM MACHINERY 
Bor Sale.--Practically new Racine Thresher in No. 
1-A condition. Chas. H. Russell, Graham, N. C., Rt. 


_CORN HARVESTER 






North Avenue, 











Safe arrival guaranteed Triangle Plant Co., Pem- 7 ee a i ts lactis ba 
broke, .Ga i — _PEANUTS _ ———— — 
7 5 " Peanuts. —Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
e pe. Sweet 3 re ’ £ 
Buy Reliable Tomato, Egg, Sweet , und Hot Pepper North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 
and Potato plants Leading varieties: 500, T5e; 1,000, e Whi ea E 59% a A Goff 
.25. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. apa “he . — i“ whey Ala ash with order. ae 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga ercentile > BSCTDESS, a. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, large ¢ LILLIE 


openfield grown, well roeted T75e, 1000; Collards, $1; 


Tomato plants, $1: Ruby Ring Pepper, $2: Porto Rico POULTRY AND ECCS 
Potato, $1.50 1000 Absolutely prompt shipment. 


Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. RN eee ee ee sit 


BABY CHICKS 





Special for 30 Days—Cabbage plants for Fall heading, 





also Tomato Plants for canning purposes. 85c thousand ; Blue Ribbon Chicks—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
5,000, $3.75: 10,000, $6.50 Promp shipments, good Leshorns, $10 hundred; prepaid. Sartlett Poultry 
delivery guaranteed or money back. Sweet Pepper $1.59. sarthett, N. ¢ , 


Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. Reduced-—Barred Roeks, Reds, English Leghorns, 100 
Schroer’s Vetter Plants.--Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper $9; heavy mixed, $8. Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
and Hot Pepper, also Eggplants. Prepaid: 500, $1.50; Farms, Westphatia, Mo 





























1,000, $2.50: collect: 1,000, $1.25. Sweet Potato plants; = a 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin Sank »y ene ia ent — i. a ieee 
Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet: prepaid: 500. pil ; . ~ , _ 
$1.25: 1,000 2.50: collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
over, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and prompt ship- Mathis Quality Chieks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
ment guaranteed Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. br $7 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free 
POTATOES guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kar 
Porto Rican plants, $2 per 1,000. R. M. Morgan, Kal _— = 
Maxton, N. € Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. only 6e up 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.00 per 1.000, Geo. Daw, Shipped c.o.d. _ Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Maxton, N. € wuaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
M vee Rag eae Ifatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 
Potato plants $1.75, 1000, postpaid Eureka rm ~ ~ 
Claremont, N. © Reduced Prices—Quality Chicks. Missouri accred- 





— ~ SECA WCC EU Ot ited Per 100 Leghorns. $8; Barred’ Rocks, An- 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: conas, $9; White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 


















$1.25, 1000; 5,000 up, $1.00. Absolutely guar- $10; asserted, $7. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
anteed. References: any bank or banker. Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo 
JOHNSON PLANT ¢ OMI ANY Quality Chicks.—Prices reduced eine Mins Sade 
Rockingham, Ga. lfc; White Les thorns 9'%4c; mixed 8 All purebred 
Best varieties potato plants $2, 1000, postpaid. 0. stock, bred : ee Ship every Mon- 
D. Murray, Catawba. N. C day, ¢.o.d. or check, Mail your order today, Meyer- 
Tee = ae hoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va 
* cos $1.50 san 3 i ’ ardale 
— cn » = arte and postpaid.  Cloverdal Chicks. —Single Comb White Lechorns: $9, 100. Bar- 
: cclen hs Aad red Rocks: $10, 100. Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100. 
Porto Rico potato plants—$1.00, 1000; $4.00, 5,000 Mixed: $8, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Cull 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 


Special prices on larger orders. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per thousand; post- Mc Alisterville. Pa. 
Cc 


paid A. L. Barker, New Hill, N 





: — ——_______________ ~Tylood ‘Tested Chicks.—Big, healthy. quality, livable 
Porto Rice Potato) plants $1.75, express » de chicks. Mammoth hatch, twiee weekly, every week 
livered. FE. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. ¢ . ee year round Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, White Yam Potato plants $12.50, 100; $60, 500. Leghorns $11, 100; $50, 500. 
$1.50, 1000, postpaid. W. S. Hawkes, Wellville, Va Heavy mixed: $11.50, 100; $55, 500. Delivery guar 





a anteed. Postage prepaid. Pullets, all ages, for sale. 
Genuine inspected Porto Rican potato plants now Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C. 
ready; 85 theusand; five up, 70e¢ L. BR. Boatright, ee ~ _ a ~ : “ 
Coff — a i ! mM ‘“ Trail’s End Famous Chicks shipped C. 0. D. Send 
ee, Ga e “ 
~min 3 a & ae only $1.00, pay the postman the balance 100% live 
delivery of pure-bred blood tested chieks. (Cheaper in 


IMPROVED POR TO RICANS, NANCY larger lots. Immediate shipment. Trail’s End 307 egg 

LI 7ARLY TRIUMPH blood white leghorn chicks $10 per hundred Rocks 

4 wnd Reds $11 per hundred. Large breed broilers $9 

Potato as a per thousand; 5,000 or Small breed broilers $6. Write today. Trail’s End 
more, $1.00 per thousand. Poultry Farm, Gordonsvill va. 








Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. 


. CORNISH __ ae 

Dark Cornish eggs for sale, half “pric @ balance sea- 

: ss son; from three grand pens: one pen from imported 

ALTMAN PLANT CO., stock, first prize winners Madison Square Garden. 
Ima, Ga. A J. Cheek, _ Henderson, N. C 





Pure certified improved Porto Rico potato plants. “LEGHOR! gain 
moss packed, $1.00 per thousand Bibb Plant Co., G RNS a 
Route 3, Macon, Ga Trail’s End 307 egg blood, blood tested white le 








> i ae = ares 9 sate horns, baby chicks $10 per hundred Hens, putlets, 
pens as ian phe ay panier e® i Bal gta Rerces inl cockerels Immediate shipment. Trail’s mnt 
Term Buies Creek. N. C “— wise. = Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Nancy Hall Potato plants, grown from select seed, PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
$1.50 thousand; prepaid. Order filled day received. You 5 i Dar 


will be pleased. M. BR. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 


Pine 3-months’ cockerels, $2.00 “Park's Strain’’ 
“ “d stock. Registered Permit No. 29—C-230. A 
Nichols, Stoneville, N. C 






Potato plants raised from the vine. Porto Rico, $ 
per thousand at bed; $2 prepaid. Naney Hall $2 





Aristocrat Barred Rocks. direct from Holterman, both 








Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price -only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pietures of harvester Proc Co. na, Kans, 


‘HONEY __ 


New Comb Honey; write for low prices. J. O. Hall- 
man Nahunta, Ga. 








Pure, delicious honey, 
Routh Apiaries, Helena, ¢ 


KODAK FINISHIN 


“per 10 pounds f. 0. b. 











; Roils Developed Free.—Prints, 4e to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 



























~ First roll developed, six prints, fine enlargement, 25c. 
Pictures don’t fade. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. 

Roll Films. Developed Free.- Prints 3e, “de, 5c, 
Benne service Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 

Mu Ala. 
nies ___LIME_ 

Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company Knoxville. Tenn. 

PATENTS 


Patents. Write to RB. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
w ashington, D c Hono rable meth¢ 













Patents. ) counts in applying “for ‘paten s. Send 
sketch or model for instruc ‘tions or write for free book 
‘Ilow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on hew to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


_ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Lcarn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 


on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. € 














“Men and Young “Men—Learn the barber t " aig 
Day South’s best college. Commission while learning. 
Catalog free. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. . 
TOBACCO 
3 “Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.56 .50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
P: Ay United Farmers, Bardwell Ky. 











‘Natural Leaf Tobacco. Guaranteed.—Chew 5 Ibs. 
$1.: 12 hs. $2.: Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50; pipe free. 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


cena man with Sey eatin wants work on farm 
with good house, convenient to se hool and church. “‘D,’ 
413 Denny St., Hig th Point, N. 


Men W. anted. We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free hooklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn, 














#4: WANT TO BUY 


Boxwood Cuttings. Palmer. Boyd, Nashville, N. C 


W antec Fifty White Minorca pullets, eicht weeks 
id or over Cc. J. Afien, Marshville, y. &, tt a 

















re § 7 ae Aw yar I yy . — Pots *s, Cabbage, Onions Veretables, 

Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E,. Hargett, Raleich, N Yee ped desk gteaine ean foe gale. half ries: bal Prt ae Siinten Br — —_ aun ae 

Porto Rico potato plants, inspected, certified, ship- ance season. Offer bargains in male birds. A. J. Cheek, oe se a hs arr 
ped promptly $1.50 thousand mailed, $1.25 thousand Tlenderson, N ~ “ iid LILLIES 
expressed; 5.000, $6.00; 10,000, $11.00. Gainesville - 
Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Two OR MORE _BREEDS AGENTS WANTED 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants: government in- For Sale—Ancona and Rhode Island Red cockerels. ~ —_ ara 
spected; $1.50 per thousand: over 5,000 at $1.25. Qual- Ship ¢. O. D., $1.50. D. M. Tyner, Gulf, N. C Fruit Trees for elt anthaneetin wanted. Concord 
ity and service my motto. Have your banker look me rt DDD PPS PPP PP PII S5GG5S Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga 
up. It pays to do business with business people. B. J. 7 ae fsa Seemoenescenseeer 


Head, Alma, Ga 


ts Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Eastern LIVESTOCK 





Potato PI 








Yam, Early iumph, Japanese Yam, Haiti and Old ™ Meee ae ira 

Time Spanish, $2.50 per Srermnne, parcel postpaid Ad- is DUROC- -JERSEYS 

dress C Cw: Taylor, Maiden, N For Sale one Registered Duroc Sow, bred to register - 
Genuine Porto Rico potato plants. Government in- ed male. Will farrow August first. Mrs. Eola McGist, 


spected Can ship into any state. $1.50 per 1,000; Maxton, N. Cc. =— 
over 5,000 at $1.25. We trade quality and service for 











your business. Let us prove it. We are reliable; have i ee. ____ESSEX SE «ees 
vour banker look us up. American Plant Company, Recistered Essex. — All ages. eae Aldridge. 
Alma, Ga. Randleman, N. C. 





Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens. ~ Roots, Herbs. 
tooklet free. Bontanical ‘65, New Haven, Conn, 














We start you without a dollar. aps, Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, fiavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
fe... Dept. R. B., St. Louis. Mo. 

$12 Daily showing New Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
648 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





The Progressive Farmer 








Next Week and Later 


Early Summer 


July Fifth—By John W. 


and Color—By 


of Unusual Pictures 








| TOB TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND 


TOC KS of lez af tobacco held by deal- 
so to the 


000,000 pounds compared with 
000 pounds a year previous and 
000,000 pounds two years previous. 


Combined stocks for the four types of 


pounds compared with 679,000,000 pounds 
1928, and 557,000,000 pounds 


high record for the corre- 
time of the year. 

Burley tobacco totaled 466,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 475,000,000 


pounds two years previous. 
the dark air-cured types, 


cured amounted to 81,000,000 pounds 
approximately 15,000,000 pounds less than 


The following figures show in 
cf pounds the quantities of various types 
of leaf tobacco held by / 
facturers and dealers on 
vear as indicated :— 


1,934 2,000 2,082 2,04¢ 
old Belt flue-cured 
N Cc. 


So. Carolina flue-cured 





Southern Maryland 
ag light air-cured. 








Potal pl air-cured.. 





| THEY’ LL TELL THE WORLD 





poietic are preparing to take part in 


broadcast over the 
The program is to 
be one of the features of this year’s Nat- 
ional 4-H Club Camp. The hour is from 
Time, or from 9:00 to 10:00 p. m 
tral Standard Time. 








AGENTS WANTED _ 











Make big Money selling Hair Strai shtener to rotor 





Marcelene hath. il ompany, 
Va. 


as much as pan ea “h Rasy taking 


experience or Pass yon A 





Autowashers. ‘to farmers aa a 
Tht rows continuous stream, 
rarticulars free. Rusler £o., 














6 months ry “aan 
Write for samples. Silk Hose given. w 
, Dept. 8237, Greenfield, 
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June 22, 1929 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Grow Dairy Rations at Home 


“What is a good home-grown ration 
for dairy cows?” J. A. Arey, dairy spec- 
ialist of North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, was asked this question and 


here is his answer :— - 
“One that fills the bill and can be fully 
home-grown in every cotton county is 
made up of 409 pounds of crushed corn, 
200 pounds of crushed oats, and 200 
pounds of cottonseed meal plus all the 
sovbean hay the cows will eat and all the 
silage or pasturage or both, that they can 
consume. You can't buy yourself rich in 
the dairy business. Many of our best and 
nost prosperous pr iain produce their 
own cottonseed meal, exchanging seed for 
meal to their advantage.” 
To Control cabins Root Rot 
“What can I do to control root rot of 
dewberries?” This times 
quite destructive and is under investiga- 
tion by the North Carolina Experiment 
Station. Prof. C. F. Williams tells us 
that the results of his investigations at 
the present time indicate that the best 
method of control is to keep the plants as 
vigorous and healthy as possible by culti- 
vation and fertilization and cutting the 
vines and burning them as soon as the 
crop of berries matures. 





disease is at 


Lespedeza Equal to Alfalfa 
tease tell me how Ilespedesa hay 

stands in comparison with timothy and al- 
falfa hay?” Timothy hay is not of the 
same class with lespedeza and alfalfa. Its 
service is to produce energy rather than 
growth, milk, and the like. Lespedeza is 
superior to timothy in composition in ev- 
ery count except carbohydrates, lespedeza 
containing 42 and timothy 45 pounds in 
100. On the other hand, lespedeza con- 
tans more than double as much protein. 
There is very little difference in the feed 
value of alfalfa and lespedeza hay. 
Best Varieties of Cowpeas for Seed 

“What is the best variety of cowpeas 
for the Coastal Plains? What is the best 
variety of cowpeas to plant in the Pied- 
mont section for seed?” The Groit, New 
Era, and Early Red are heavy producers 
of seed all over the state, according to 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. 
Grown primarily for hay (or soil im- 
provement by turning under), the highest 
producing varieties are Wonderful, Mo- 
netta, Iron, Groit, and Brabham. 
Number of Seed in Bushel Soybeans 

“yy ] i h produces the larger seed, as 
redo or Otootan About how 
many seed in a bushel of these two varie- 
ties, also the following varieties: Biloxi, 
Mammoth, Manchu, Tar Heel Black, 
Tokio, and Virginia?” The Otootan seed 
isslightly larger than the Laredo. Accord 
ing to those who have made careful 
counts, there are approximately 368,000 
beans in a bushel of Otoo- 


soybean 5? 


and then sow thick to cowpeas. 


well and sow next fall to a mixture of 8 


Prepare 


parts bluegrass seed and 1 part white 
Dutch clover seed. 
Getting Rid of Johnson and Bermuda 
Grasses 

The several correspondents who have 
asked for methods of destre ying these two 
grasses are referred to Farmers’ Bulletins 
279, Methods of Eradicating Johnson 
Grass and 945, Eradication of Bermuda 
These will be sent free on appli- 
the United States Department 
Washington, D. C. 


t77ASS. 
cation to 
of Agriculture, 


“GIVE ME TWO POUNDS OF 
COFFEE, JOE” 
(Concluded from page 3) 


opposite sides of the fence, he began the 
conversation by complaining of the high 
cost of the credit he used. Then 
he put the question directly :— 


store 


“Sam,” he said, “I never heard of 
your owing anybody a cent since you 
paid off the mortgage on your farm. 
Hlow do you do it?” 

Sam leaned over the fence and spat 
impressively. ‘Look here, Phil,” he said, 
“vou don’t see me hanging around the 
drug store nights nor taking joy rides 
to the city. When I make a good crop 
of cotton and get a good price for it, I 
put the money in the bank instead of let- 
ting it slip through my fingers. Then 
when I buy stuff at the store I pay cash. 
Those credit prices are ruinous. If 1 
had to get a loan I could get it from 
the bank quick enough.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Phil, 
“that you always have enough cash to 
carry vou from one crop to the next and 
buy all the stuff you need ? 

“Sure thing. But I don’t suppose I! 
have more cash than you do yourself, 
Phil. At least, not much more. If | 
didn’t raise anything but cotton, like you, 
I'd have to borrow, too. But you know 
how much butter and crea‘n, and eggs | 
sell, don’t you?) Why, man, I get enough 
money each month in cream checks alone 
to pay my store bill.” 

-hil chewed reflectively. 

“What's more,” Sam _ continued, “I 
don’t buy a lot of the stuff you do. I 
raise all my own corn and oats and I 
never buy meat nor lard. Why you even 
buy butter’ from me once in a while.” 


Is an Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion Needed? 


few days later our friend met Mr. 


4 Keen on the road again and_ told 
him about this conversation with his 





tans: 466.000 for Laredos: (= 
112,000 for Biloxis ; 128,700 
for Mammoth: 141,000 for 
Manchus: 163. 200 for fi ar 


er te ele 
Heel Blacks: 134,400 for “PAPA, Caw I Go \ A rag ER en eS 
Toki 1 207.3 ‘ye 70 THE BASEBALL, hae ba eet, Zo PhD 
40K10s, and 7.300 for GAME SATURDAY) (4z4 You THU cet ; 
Virginias.  ) A easeeaLe! Cee! by 

1607 PLENTY 70% & ; 
Sodded Lawn Fails 28 04 pea ed a ) 

Last spring I paid a bia ERE Sf 


brice to have my lawn sod- 
ded. It looked very pretty 
for a % hile but the 
Seeded in May and dicd. 
Now the man wants to sod 
again and IT want to know 
how t make the bluegrass 
live.” The grass that went 


grass 


( 





m y ur lawn was not + 
Kentuck cy bluegrass but 

tither goose grass or wild 

barley, both of which cor 

from see d, sprout in the 


fall, ripen seed and die in 
ate spring. We suggest 
t you manure and fer- 


A Hint to the Wise— 









WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 


Watch for next week's 
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“Hint to the Wise,’ | 
which is a sequel to this. 








ee 


your lawn heavily 
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neighbor. Keen was 
and told in his turn about 
had with the local banker. 


“T am convinced,” said Keen, 


men like yourself would 


store credit by taking the advice 
borrow 


friend Sam, you could 


erably more at the bank. 





of the First National is afraid 
much money to men who run 
store bill. pacer the bank loans 
a bit to the merchants. If the 
didn't have to give so much 
you farmers, they wouldn't have 
row so much from the bank. 
bank would have more money 
to farmers.” 

“Maybe so,” said Phil, “but I’ve 


times when the 


much 
a talk 


cut 


The 


> bank wasn’t crazy to loan 


to anybody. Said they didn't 


money to loan.” 
‘That's the . truth,” 
“The bank can't lend 
posits are low, even if : 
city banks. Sometimes tl 


assented 
much 
borrows 
d« posits of a 


community are so small ‘tha 


cannot meet all reasonable demands 


loans even in normal times.” 


“What's a man going to do in a 


like that?” asked Phil. 

“Weil, 
loan within the 
to look outside for it. 


there isn’t enough 
community, 
There 


of money in the cities looking 


investments. You 
trouble getting 
cent or less provided you 


safe. If you farmers would get together 
and organize an agricultur 
poration and get a good business man to 


manage it, that would be 


doing it.” 


“T don’t know a thing about those 
farmer. 


porations,” interposed the 


“We'll have another talk 

other time,” said Keen. 
gest that you write to the 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
which does business in 
Kansas, 
farmers can 


some 


Wichita, Kansas, 


Colorado, New Mexico, 


Oklahoma, and ask him how 


organize to get loans fri 


Altogether there are 12 of these 
The ones that do 
Southern States, 
locatec 


mediate Credit Banks. 
business in the 
the Wichita bank, are 
Louis, Mo., Louisville, K 
Md., Houston, Texas, New 
and Columbia, S. C. All 


glad to answer inquiries of 
to tell them how to form an agricultural 
must 


credit corporation. But I 
JT am leaving town for a 
will look forward to seei 


soon. Good bye.” 


Nete.—The figures quoted 
were those 
a merchant in a 
munity of southeastern Okla 


United State 





some of i 


actually obtained 
cotton-growing 
homa 
the Oklahoma 

s Depart 


shouldn't 
t for 
can 


al credit 


one 


ym 


V., 


Orleans, 


of 


few 
ng 


in this 


in 


you'll 


about 


president of 


farmers 
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' HAMPION 
ip SPECIAL” SILO 


Creosoted by Heat and Pres- 
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LOWER NOW 
50 Ton Capacity 
Creosoted, equip- 
fc with Inter- 
eking Anchors. 


oncy $200.00 





a < 

Hh HN Investigate, Sompare,betore 
i you"buy. Get FREE Catalog, 

sizes and prices, 


Western Silo Co. 
Dept. 635 
ne Sprinchela, Ohio 





Mmeuenewe 






























THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
Dept. P.F., Dixon, It. 


PUREBRED POULTRY _ 
WHITE LEGHORN 


HENS AND MALES 
NOW HALF PRICE 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
EO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 
Best in 


POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


Fine yearling bulls 
and six months old 
calves and _ heifers. 








B. F. SHELTON & SONS 


Speed, N. C. 
RED POLL CATTLE "Mik bree 
MILK BREED 
Sulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good va form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. YNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route |, pe, North Carolina. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places. order= 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





















Chix from Large Breeders 50 100 1,000 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns. . “a 4 ‘ . 00 $ 70.00 
00 


Everlay Brown Leghorns .......... 70.00 
Basom’s Barred Rocks ............ $50 10. co = 90.00 
WOMAN WRLINNORE eso dicisiveaecas «wd 6.50 12.00 110.00 
Owens’ Rhode Isiand Reds ...... 5.50 10.00 90.00 
MOGUN MUORED fucose ee veers icieees 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Light MIKCG 6... ewicncccescscve O00) - 708 Jaen 
Our breeders are selected fur size, type and egg produc- 

a tion, the kind that lay and pay. Send for 


meee BEUEe “ ha stpe: Tells all about our 


CHE SUNATA POULTRY FAR 


JUNE CHICKS —WINTER EGGS 


THERE IS PLENTY of profit in summer-time chicks. 
They develop quickly at less cost than earlier chicks with 
less mortality produce meat and eg profits at a time 
when prices are highest and demand heaviest. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM 





Single comb White Leghorns, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks All Profit Bree:'s 
ior Poultrymen everywhere.”’ Prices and descriptive 
literature upon request 


ACME, NORTH CAROLINA 
EARLY PROFIT BROILERS 









TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


INC., 


bred free 
livery 
Cc 


S. . 
Barred Rock 
White 
Heavy 
All 


vechne 





OUR pth PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—A!! from pure- 
flocks. We gu 





antee FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 





door Send just $1.00 with your order and we will ship 
gue Free) 5 1 50 

rns 3 $6.00 $ 8.00 $42.50 

Ss. ¢ RK. I : 5 7.00 10.00 52.50 

4.27 8.00 12.00 62.50 

3.25 6.00 8.00 42.50 

2.00 r, 8.00 35.00 


Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 














PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 





and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 
theleading Peanut 
Picking Machine for over 
twenty years Used also 
in six foreign countries. 

Write for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 


Suffolk, Virginia 











Putting a car over 
the BUMPS -: 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE* OAKLAND 


VIKING 


You might call this 


the car over the bumps.” 


putting 


At 


General Motors’ Proving 


Ground are specially 


con- 


structed voads to reproduce 


y sort of driving 
ion. Here is shown 
en at speed on er ¢ 
ntificall, made bad. 


b pee Proving Ground occupies 1268 acres near 
Milford, Michigan, convenient to all General 
Motors’ car divisions. It is a great “outdoor lab- 
oratory” where automobiles can be tested in a 
scientific manner under conditions that are ex- 
actly comparable. Especially constructed roads 
and hills duplicate every driving condition. 


At the Proving Ground, the General Motors 
car divisions thoroughly test and prove their new 


models before they are offered to the public. 


Here also cars of different American and 
European makes are tested after they are put on 
the market, thereby enabling General Motors 
to know precisely how its products compare with 


others in their respective price classes 


The tests involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease, fuel, oil 
and tire consumption, body style—every phase 
of car construction and performance. And claims 


and opinions are reduced to facts. 


Pubes PICTURE showing the Proving Ground 
-in actual operation is available in lengths of one, 
two, or four reels, free of all charges except those of 
transportation, It may be borrowed by schools, clubs, 
churches, and other organizations. Please specify whether 
the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give several weeks’ 
notice in advance of showings. Write to Institutional 
Advertising Dept., General Motors, Detroit. 


A car for every purse and purpose” 


BUICK * LASALLE + CADILLAC : Al! with Bod; 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE — The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light 


I Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


/ 
conal- 
a car 
Z V0¢ id 


a. 


by Fisher 


TUNE IN —General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 8:30 Eastern Standard Time. 


WEAF and 37 other stations associated with N. B. C 








MANY WIVES WILL RECOUNTS HIM 
: it 


PRETTY DICKY 


‘PRAYED from a little hand 
gun, Bee Brand _ Insect 
ings. | Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
HEIGHT OF SOMETHING | tive as any deadly poison the 
Se aca farmer can use—yet is abso- 
Pe a ne meal lutely non-poisonous and _ in- 

ae eee etd oes deed, pleasant to use. 
| KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
JUST AS cAnesnews bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
spen I waterbugs and many other 


N ©) eee insects. 


1d ‘ap irgaret 

Little | Write for small, informative hand- 
book on farm insects and notify us if 
you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A, 


| BeeBrand > 


INSECT POWDER 
~ Liquid ‘Spray 


Powder,10c,25¢,50c§# Liquid, 50c, 75¢ 
and$1.00—Gun,25c * and $1.25—Gun,30c 


little 
admonished the 


just as danger- 


yody’s Magazine. 





“80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The!imit 
of value giving! Just think! 
AGENUINEDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


A MONTH 


decide 
i oak 
hth nee 
cases,equipped with thefin 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records E. 
Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and address, Only a | limited 
number of machines ship) 
on this extra-‘iberal o' ~ 
Better act quickly. This is 
2 life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS CHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 76X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 


: HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 7 3 
| By J J. P. ALLEY — SB Or. 4 OH BES 


\ , 

DEM PROBITION Po-nLick- n — : 
= standard veterinary and human 
MENS SHO DiDdD Givete liniment or blister. Sold only in 
PAT LiL Town A black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
NACHUL-BAWN D RY you, eek for and get Caustic Balsam— 

CLE ail druggists or direct $2.00. 

LEANIN’ LAs’ NIGHT, LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 














We willsend a Reiafare ed Edge STERLING razor on 30 day cies, 
if satisfactory, oats $2.50. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horeshine 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 BALTIMORE, 
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curs 
ndsome 
Dy 200 3 ear old Mil- 
r Five Watch Factory. 
| $end NO. ‘money. pay 77 
Sale Pr = —_ 

d posta 
se Pectani nd keep 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
BRADLEY, enene- SO NEWTON, MASS. 


Dey's diff'unt ways er-takin’ de fight | ,,)gccept offer. Seng Wate (nite nnd Chain watch 


outen a man. Some wimmens knocks 
‘em in de haid, en some jes’ féeds 'em! 





